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I  Specia‘  Telegram 


.  Gratz  home  ;e  f,l0rk’  November  is 

o'"',' r«  »L',  Vlf"  ■«».  >JL 
Gratz  estate  and  il  *  0WD°a  bv  the 
de»?e  and  js  “  *s  °««?Plea  as  a ' 
one  time  It  7  We,i  Preserved  Af  j 

river  a?  w  te,r  cessing  the  ^°rary 

n»'v  Gratis1  for  S  ferr-v  ;lnri  atSAndUehanna  i 
Edition  has  its 

gathering  of  eif  *  that  there  °<T  kt0Trn- 

;«.«««„  «*  g*  CeJ  ,fs  I 

Vr ™“«V  bX6  -- 1 

Prisoners  inS\jTS  rI "o-f r.,f  ,, 

»» •?  >“K;a  ?,r  fi 

"man  Sm‘y  “,n“« ’’wS'?!?111*’ 


pr.  ■'Oners.  This  tract  was  surrounded  bv  a 
pu  ket  fence  fifteen  feet  high.  The  huts 
were  principally  of  stone.  Some  of  the 
timber  of  the  f.mce  and  stones  of  the  huts 
!  yet;  remain. 

tlurty  years  ago  a  scaffold 
consisting  of  two  trees  cut  off,  with  a  cross- 
piece,  was  standing  there.  The  story  told 

*®  "ilat  msht  a  Party  of  marauders  went 
to  the  house  of  William  Morgan  and  called 
f?r,so“' 6  S  t0  0at  Morgan,  perceiving 
flat  they  were  Hessians,  shut  the  door 
whereupon  they  fired  through  the  door 
mounding  him.  and  then  took  a  hasty  de¬ 
parture.  A  neighbor  rode  to  camp  and  gave 
information  of  the  occurrence  to  the  officer 
in  charge.  The  roll  being  called,  it  was 
quickly  ascertained  who  were  missing.  On 
the  return  of  the  party  they  were  court- 
martialed  aud  hung.  Xear  bv  is  the  old 
stone  house  built  by  John  Shultz  and  wife 
!?  17*?’  as  aPPcars  upon  the  tablet  built  in 
it,  which  reads  as  follows: 

17  and  34. 

Ha  Inch  lohnp  Soli 
VI,TZ  VXD 
CRISTINA.  SEIXER 
FRA''’.  DIESES.  j 

1’AVS  BAVT. 


? .  xv, . 


-.A  | 


From, 


Date, 


Esq.,  of  New  Yo.k,  (a  native  of  York, 
Pa.,)  contributed  to  tbe  Herald  of  that 
city,  an  original  paper  ot  great  inter¬ 
est,  under  the  title  of  “Mason  and 
Dixon  Line.”— “Toe  Days  of  Old  in 
Little  York—  L>rd  Baltimore  and  the 
Penn  Family.— The  Star-Gazer’s  Stone. 
—The  Oid  Surrey  and  the  O.d  Suivey- 
ors.— Bancroft  Corrected.— The  Revolu- 

I 

tion. — Fort  VVashington.—Col.  James 
D.  Graham’s  Survey.”  A  copy  of  this 
old  paper  recently  came  into  our  pos¬ 
session  ;  and  a  re- publication  of  it,  in 
connection  with  the  present  movement 
to  restore  the  old  markers,  will,  be  of 
interest.  Mr.  Bacon  writes,  in  part: 

In  olden  days,  Y'ork,  Fen nsyl vania, 
was  the  only  town  of  note  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  north  of  Baltimore  : 
Its  inhabitants  were  conspicuous  for  j 
enterprise,  intelligence  and  refinement, 
and  remarkable  for  those  old-fashioned 
notions  of  honor  and  patriotism  which 
we,  of  to-day,  so  often  prate  of  but  so 
seldom  practice.  The  population  was 


principally  of  German  origin,  (some  of 
them  from  Alzei,  in  the  Oid  Pfal?  or 
Palatinate  ot  Germany,)  and  a  larg<  r  o- 


portion  of  the  Scotch-Irish  immigi 
York  was  the  home  of  many  •  e 
prominent  men  of  the  Revolution,  s 
as  Hon.  James  Smith,  a  siguer  of  t 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  Gen 
James  Ewing,  Gen.  Henry  Miller,  Uol. 
Thomas  Hartley,  Col.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Maj.  David  Bush,  killed  at 
Brandywine;  Maj.  John  Clark,  aid-de- 
camp  to  Gen.  Greene,  and  others.  It 
was  then  known  as  York  Town,  or  more 
familiarly  as  “Little  YTork,”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  its  greater  namesake. 
New  York.  The  American  Congress 


was  in  session  here  from  September  30, 


1777,  till  June  27,  1778,  while  tbe  British  j 
army  held  possession  of  Philadelphia.  .  I 


Previous  to  the  Revolution,  it  was 
noted  as  the  centre  where  weie  organized 
the  surveying  parties  who  ran  the  lines 
between  the  provinces  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  1760-03,  and  who 
linaliy,  from  1763  to  1763,  aided  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  decree  of  James  II.,  which 
was  the  basis  of  settlement  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  ■ 
William  Penn  to  the  adjoining  portions 
of  the  above  named  provinces. 

In  1722  one  Penns  began  to  push  their 
settlements  west  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  laid  out  Spriagettsbury  manor,  (in 
which  Yorktown  is  situated),  in  the 
present  county  of  York,  with  a  view,  by 
granting  titles,  to  occupy  tfc«y  debates 
ground  against  the  encioachments  then 
already  commenced,  of  the  Baltimore 
;  colonists. 

The  famous  Capt.  Thomas  Cresap  was 
a  noted  champion  of  Maryland  in  those 
days,  and  was  a  squatter  at  Wright’e 
Ferry,  on  the  west  oank  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  The  details  of  the  caiebrated 
tight  at  that  place,  of  himself  and  son, 
(afterwards  Capt.  Michael  Cresap,  the 
slayer  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,)  with 
the  Pennsylvanians  in  1739,  in  which 
Thomas  Cresap  was  captured,  and  led, 
a  fettered  but  defiant  captive,  in  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  into  Lancaster,  po- 
sesses  a  romatic  interest. 

1  So  fierce  became  the  strife  on  the 
!  borders  of  these  settlements  that  at  last, 
in  1760,  Frederick,  Lord  Baltimore  (the 
I  g,eat-grandson  of  Ceciiius  Calvert)  and 
raomras  and  Richard  Penn  (the  grand¬ 
sons  of  William  Penn)  each  named  com¬ 
missioners  to  carry  into  effect  the  de¬ 
crees,  the  execution  of  which,  upon 
1  various  pretexts  had  been  delayed  for  so 
many  years. 

In  1739  the  first  commission  had  been 
organized  to  run  a  temporary  line 
dividing  the  provinces,  but  their  labors 
were  interrupted  and  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory. 

The  principal  surveyors  of  1760  63,  as 
appears  from  the  names  subscribed  each 
day  to  the  minutes  on  file  in  the  archives 
at  Annapolis,  were  John  Lukens  and 
Archibald  McClean  on  the  part  of  the 
Penns,  and  Thomas  Garnett  and  Jona 
than  Hall  on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
John  F.  A.  Priggs  afterwards  held  Gar¬ 
nett’s  position.  Their  assistants  were 
Archibald  Emory.  John  Watson,  John 
Stapler  and  William  Shankland,  togeth/ 
er  witb  a  number  of  McCleaus,  as  w 
be  lurther  seen. 


Tbe  duties  Jot  these  surveyors,  iu  _. 
cordance  with  tbe  agreement  of  the  Pi 
prietaries,  aDd  a  decree  of  James  11., 
and  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  in 
1750,  were  as  foliows :  “To  begin  at 
Cape  Henlopen  (5)  and  run  a  line  due 
west  to  a  point  midway  between  that 
Cape  and  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.’’ 
(The  distance  of  this  line  across  the 
peninsula  was  found  to  be  69  miles  and 
298  perches,  and,  of  course,  tbe  distance 
of  the  “middle  point”  was  34  miles  and 
309  perches.) 

From  this  “middle  point”  a  line  was 
to  be  run  northerly  in  such  direction 
that  it  should  be  tangent  to  a  circle 

(whose  centre  was  decided  to  be  tbe  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Court-House  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  and  whose  radius  should  be 
twelve  English  statute  miles,  measured 
horizontally.  From  the  tangent  point 
of  contact  of  the  northerly  line  witb  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  the  line  was  to  be 
continued  due  north,  until  it  should 
reach  a  point  fifteen  English  statute 
miles  measured  horizontally,  sou  h  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  most, 
southern  part  of  Philaielphia. 

From  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
said  due  north  line,  a  line  was  to  be  run 
due  west  continuing  upon  a  parallel  of 
j  latitude,  until  toe  western  limits  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  should 
respectively  be  reached,  which  was  de¬ 
fined  to  be  five  degrees  of  longitude  west 
of  the  River  Delaware. 

Also,  that  in  case  said  due  north  line, 
from  tbe  tangent  of  the  circle  of  New 
Castle,  shall  break  in  upon  the  said  eircle, 
in  such  case  so  mucb  of  the  said  circle  as 
shall  be  cut  off  by  the  said  line  shall 
belong  to  and  be  part  of  tbe  county  of 
New  Castle.  (See  Col.  Graham’s  report.) 
The  above  mentioned  northerly  line 
from  the  “middle  point”  to  the  tangent 
point  was  found  to  be  eighty  one  miles, 
seventy-eight  chains  and  thirty  links. 

The  commissioners  and  surveyors  met 
at  New  Castle  ou  the  19th  of  November}' 
1760,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced 
their  operations.  J  n  order  to  ascertain 
probable  course  of  the  northerly  line, 


n 


—  "r  “  „  r,o  run  the  hm 

between  Lord  Baltimore  and  Mr  P«nn 
As  they  run  this  hne  througn  ihe  l£ 
diaus’ lands,  Sir  William  thought  proper 
to  send  these  Indian  chiefs  down.  The 


.  and  in  May, 
V’  uu  surveyors. a  delegation 
of  Indians,  with  permission  from  the 
s>ix  Nations  to  continue  their  surveys, 
and  as  an  escort  to  protect  them  against 
the  roving  savages  of  the  South, 

Oa  the  8th  of  June  they  recommenced 
their  line  at  L.ttle  Alleghany.  On  the 
14th  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Great  Allegheny,  where  they 
were  joined  by  their  escort  of  fourteen 
Indians,  with  an  interpreter.  Mason 
and  Dixon  now  had  with  them  some 
thirty  surveyors  and  flfceen  axemen 
besides  the  Indians.  Mr.  Latrobe  says  : 

Tne  Indian  escort  seem  to  have  had 
some  vague  apprehensions  in  regard  to 
the  resul  3  of  all  this  gazing  into  the 
heavens  sfnd  measuring  upon  the  earth, 
and  to  have  become  restless  and  dissatis- 
hed,  and  on  the  25 sh  of  August  the  sur- 
veyors  wrote  that  ‘-Mr.  John  Green,  one 
of  the  chiefs  ot  the  Mohawk  nation,  and 
bis  uephew  leave  them  in  order  to  return 
'.Do  their  own  country.”  The  roving  In¬ 
dians  of  the  wilderness  began  also  to 

of  whiCe  m8Q  uneasiness, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  twentv- 
six  of  the  surveyors  quit  the  work  for 
tear  of  the  Shawnees.  At  length  they 
teach  a  point  244  miles  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  within  36  miles  of  the  whole 
distance  to  be  run.  And  here,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  on  the  borders  of  a 
stream  marked  Dunkard  creek  on  their 
map,  they  came  to  an  Indian  war  path 
winding  its  way  through  the  forest.  And 
here  their  Indian  escort  tell  them  that  it 
is  the  willot  tne  Six  Nations  that  theSur- 
vey  should  be  stayed.  There  is  no  alter¬ 
native  ;  and  retracing  their  steps,  they 
return  to  Pniladelphia;  and,  reporting 
to  the  Commissioners,  receive  an  honor - 
able  discharge  on  the  26  ih  of  December 

1 7o7-  ’ 

The  following  extract  from  an  original 
manuscript  dairy  in  possession  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  this  city  refers  to  the  escort 
named  above : 

New  York,  Friday,  13 ch  Dec.,  1767. 

Tuis  day  came  to  town  from  Pmiadel- 

Sil.law  en  ¥°l{iawk  Indians,  who  left 
Sir  William  Johnson’s  the  25th  of  May 
last,  and  went  down  the  Susquehanna  to 
Ham  s  ferry,  -where  Hugh  Crawford, 
their  conductor,  joined  them.  ’Tis  said 
that  the  day  after  the  arrival  there  three 
of.  the  Mohawk  chiefs  were  met  by  ac¬ 
cident  by  the  Cherokees,  who  thereupon 

very  ceremoniously  offered  and  smoked 

witQ  to6D2  the  calumet  of  peace. 

Pa,  laat  tbe  Mohawks 

jnt  to  Yorktown,  Pa.,  and  afterwards 
©  proceeded  wi„h  two  surveyors  (Mr 


jjfc.  ? 

mm 


famous  Hendrick  is  among  them,  and 
some  other  principal  head  men  of  the 
Mohawk  nation,  who,  finding  the  winter 
coming'  on,  left  the  surveyors,  in  order 
to  return  borne  this  way. 

The  remainder  of  the  line  was  fun  by 
other  surveyors  in  17§2,  but  not  com¬ 
pleted  nor  marked  till  1784.  Mr.  La¬ 
trobe  says 

At  the  end  of  every  fifth  mile  a  stone 
was  planted,  graven  with  the  arms  of  the 
Penn  family  on  one  side,  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  on  the  other.  The  interme¬ 
diate  miles  were  marked  with  smaller 
stones,  having  an  M  on  one  side  and  a  P 
on  the  other.  The  stones  were  all  sent 
from  England.  This  was  done  as  far  as 
SideliDg  Hill,  but  here  all  wheel  trans¬ 
portation  ceasing  in  1766,  the  further 
marking  was  the  vista,  eight  yards  «nd“,. 
with  piles  of  stone  on  the  crests  of  all  the 
mountain  ranges,  built  eight  feet  high, 
as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny, 
beyond  which  the  line  was  marked  with 
posts,  around  which  stones  and  earth 
were  thrown. 

Mason  and  Dixon,  while  here,  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  measure  a  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  using  the  long  tangnet ' 
line  in  Delaware  for  that  purpose.  They 
found  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude 
in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  mean  latitude  of  39  12,  to  be 
363,771  feet,  or  68:896  English  statute 
'  miles. 

They  were  allowed  during  their  sur. 
vey  tweutv-one  shillings  each  per  day. 
The  commissioners  appear  to  have  settled 


with  them,  without  repudiating  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  pay — a  fact  which  should  be 
commended  to  the  imitation  of  commis¬ 
sioners  now-a-davs.  - 

The  ann^* ysitTLiy  tne  Penns  alone 
-Btnier  these  proceedings,  from  1760  to 
1768,  was  .£34  200,  Pennsylvania  cur¬ 
rency. 

Mason  and  Dixon  returned  to  England, 
and  were  subsequently  elected  members 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Mason  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  of  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Greenwich  before  he  came 
to  America. 

After  their  operations  here  they  were 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  observe  the  transit  ol 
Venus  across  the  sun  at  the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope  in  1769 -(Latrobe).  Masor 
died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1787— (Encyclop 


Americana). 

Dixon  died  at  Durham,  England,  iD 
j  1777  — (Lalande  Bibliographic  A3tro- 
I  nomique,  p.  50 ;  quoted  in  Biographie 


-ion,”  where  it  is  said, 
authority,  “ gue  Dixon  etaii 
mine  de  charbon  ”) 

(r  ''!7ing  letter  ^  characteristic! 

sty,e’  and  a^o  refers  to  one  of 

atr-™  ,'h0  WM 

m8-' 

&)■  £  p™. 

^•st^^iszas 

®4e“liSra^70^retdhat  m^mclTd! 

you  proposed)  the  24?h' olS  mTo  (as 
having  no  cash  to  proceed  £i?h  h,we 

vantf’  y°Ur  “03t  si6- 

w“  i,0E™ 

“toT^6  t0  fa  Sbis' 

E«8llei5X™  JsqtaScr|'"Vto  b»: 
nor  °f  Maryland,  at  Aonapana)  *  G°Ver1 

they  ran  a  due  north  experimental  line 
through  the  forest  from  the  “middle 
point”  of  the  peninsula  (which  they  had 
ascertain  id)  until  they  arrived  at  a  point 
nearly  opposite  Newcastle,  Tnis  line 
•vas  about  eighty  miles  in  length.  Then 
liverging  on  a  line  to  New  Castle,  they 
jvere  able  to  calculate  the  approxi¬ 
mate  course  of  their  northerly  line, 
which  t'ley  taen  proceeded  to  run  from 
the  same  “middle  point.”  Then,  having 
surveyed  their  twelve  mile  radius  from 
"aw  Castle  Court-House,  they  fixed  the 
agent  Point. 

t  is  evident  that  in  these  preliminary 
rations,  running  tnrough  primeval 
over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
tfucl  measuring  by  cnaiu  and  (over  rough 
ground)  with  a  rod,  these  early  surveyors 
labored  under  many  disadvantages. 
Born  and  Drought  up  in  our  forests,  like 
the  young  surveyor  G-sorge  Washington, 
while  they  were  no  t  lacking  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  mathematical  knowledge,  and  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  they  were  yet  in  possession  of  only 
those  common  instruments  used  in  the 
simple  surveys  of  the  settlements.  The 


compass,  chain  and  staff  were  the  princ: 
pal  resources.  When  the  long  straigh 
lines  on  the  peninsula  were  to  be  run 
after  cutting  broad  vistos  (so  called  b; 
the  surveyors,  and  also  by  Mason 
Dixon,  as  well  as  by  Maskelyne,  tb 
astronomer  royal)  through  the  forests, 
they  ran  their  straight  lines  by  sighting 
along  several  pole3  placed  in  advance, 
intending  to  locate  the  lines  between  the 
established  points  more  carefully  at 
some  more  convenient  time. 

And  thus  they  established  the  Tangent 
Point. 

The  work  occupied  them  for  nearly 
three  years.  But  the  magnates  of  the 
day,  like  many  now-a-days,  imagined 
there  was  not  science  and  energy  enough 
at  home,  and  so,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1763,  the  Penns  and  Lord  Baltimore 
employed  in  England,  Charles  Mason  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  mathematicians  and 
surveyors,  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 
They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  N ovember 
15,  received  their  instructions  from  the 
Commissioners  December  9,  1763,  and 
proceeded  to  the  work  assigned  them,  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  old'survey- 
ors. 

They  brought  with  them  a  full  supply 
of  the  best  instruments  of  that  day ; 
among  others,  for  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions,  an  excellent  sector,  of  six  feet 
radius,  “which  magnified  twenty-five 
times,”  belonging  to  Hon.  Mr.  Penn, 
“the  first  which  ever  had  the  plumb  line 
passing  over  and  bisecting  a  point  at  the 
centre  of  the  instrument.”  They 
brought  also  excellent  standard  chains, 
and  a  brass  standard  measure  of  five 
feet,  provided  by  the  Royal  Society. 

Bancroft  speaks  of  Mason  and  Dixon 
as  having  -run  the  line  in  1761.  It  was 
not  commenced  by  them  till  1764,  and 
not  completed  by  them  until  1767,  and 
not  finally  marked  until  1768.  See  Ban¬ 
croft,  vol  II.,  p.  396.  (Latrobe’s  ad¬ 
dress  ) 

Mason  and  Dixon  first  proceeded  to 
determine  the  latitude  of  the  southern¬ 
most  point  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  “the  north  wall  of  the  house 
then  occupied  by  Thomas  Plumstead  aDd 
Joseph  Huddle,  on  the  south  side  of 
Cedar  street.” 

It  is  recorded  in  their  journal  that  in 
November  1763,  they  employed  a  carpen¬ 
ter  to  construct  an  observatory  in  the 
south  part  o((  dladelphia.  On  the  6th 
of  January,  1764,  they  determined  its 
latituce,  39  deg.  56  min.  29  sec.  N.  This 
was  tne  first  astronomical  calculation 
and  the  first  observatory  in  America.— 
• atrole's  Address.  - 


f 


c»ref'Uly  examined  the 

™hln  ,h‘°e“/“n  bs,‘Mr  P^eceesore, 

„  they  adopted  as  correct.  Hon.  J 

,atrobe-  in  his  address  before  the 

/i  remarks Vama  HlSt0rical  Society  in  1854, 


psiisi 

grinadthy  tb0ae  wbomPtbey  superceded.6 

b  r  its  » 

fc"8  WhlCh  *»“  tb*  and  , 

GnSn  D°W  the  boundary  between 
ennsylvania  and  Maryland.  r 

^  from  llfA5  tbeJ  mn  fche  line  dlie  north 
corner ST  P°iQt  t0  tbe  northeast 
ed  sll  ^arylaad’  aad  in  1765  describ- , 
?®UCb  Pf^nsof  the  semicircle  around  I 
New  Castle  as  enabled  them  to  tlx  the 

Son  ofWlhCh  18  Q0 W  the  P°iafc  0f  1  ntersec- 

tmn  of  three  states.  They  then,  begin¬ 
ning  where  they  had  left  off  as  the  Sus- 
|  Jluehanna,  continued  their  line  due  west. 

0ctober  they  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  North  Mountain. 


On  tbe  4th  of  June,  1766,  they  were  at 

rrx,T 

Addrel  8  1D  the  wo°ds.  Latrobe's 

The  Six  Nations  had  come  down  from 
the  north,  about  1680,  and  conquered 
their  less  warlike  neighbors  of  the  Len- 
n  -Lenape.  The  Delawares  and  the 
Susquehannocks,  Ganoese,  and  other 
Ind.ans  m  Southern  Pennsylvania,  in 
their  treaties  always  acknowledged  the 
Six  Nations  as  the  possessors  of  that 

^  tbat  Ume’  A  negotiation 
with  the  northern  Indians  was  therefore 

Johnson 
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Date,  .  £m/.* . tL . ifjnr. 
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VORK 


Brief  History  of  lhe  0Fdest  FinancJai 
institution  In  the  County. 

day  k  Jan ° 24  ^  °n  Wedaes' 

uay,  Jan.  24,  rounded  out  an  honorable 

nd  successfu!  career  covering  a  period 

of  JO  years,  and  entered  upou  thP 

ecade  of  its  century’s  existence  stronger 

»°r  Ume  iff 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  di  ^ 
ectorsof  “The  Old  York  Bank”  was 

urst  meeting  record  these  director-  JrJ  I 
sent  :  David  Casaat,  Henry  Irwin  John  I 

John  m"'1  GO‘,!"‘T ''“h“rl'  William  Nes, ' 

Shin  ^  '  J,‘C°b  Hay'  Barnit* 

Jac i  p  ir  Je«op  ,  absent, 

Jacob  Brill, nger.  David  Cassat  waa  elect 

ve,e  °'thi“  dir“to»  aome  were 

oterans  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and 

with7  ^6re  ance8tors  of  persons  living 
within  the  countv  todav  n;0„  .  i  ° 

were  established  and  a'call  foremen" 

book"' ah81  St°Ck  ^  mSde‘  The  minute 
book  shows  no  further  meetings  until 

1813’  ^  ata  meting 
the  b.ard  it  was  resolved  that  “it  was 

thTy  TRt0IeSUme  the  °Perations  of 
the  York  Bank,”  and  a  committee  was 

appointed  to  secure  a  location  for  the 

Marcrtsu^?  Bn“* 

opened  for  t  ’  .  hatlbe  new  ba°fe  was 
bfaff f0"buSlness-  Tbis  is  explained 
y  te  fact  that  prior  to  1814  there  was 
nogtneral  banking  law.  Except  in  i 

werebvfh8"'  I.  T‘““> 

,,  -  the  act  of  March,  1810  practi- 

°a  7  Prohibited  from  transacting  busi- 
ness  Under  the  act  of  March,  1814 

banLng  dtSr York  c°  tWeDty-Ee^ 
tnled  to  one  bank  of  $500,000  TapitaT 

$“  n  "If ged  “  btsi“  when 

I  Thibet  ar<)  WaS  Paid  ln>  or  $50,000. 

Jf  "he  YeTgRIZld  thSpri0r  existonce 
°rk  Barik’  as  a  special  clause 

I  hccer  Mb  ‘  m"i0d  by  “  “”ld 

I  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act. 


v,  and  after  buying  the  lot  of 
on  which  the  bank  now  stands, 
n  14,  1814,  it  received  its  first 
o.  These  jumped  in  six  months 
a  $790  to  $80,000  and  the  notes  issued 
by  the  bank  from  $2,400  to  $135,000.  In 
v:  oi  this  it  is  evident  that  York  as 

early  as  1814,  was  a  financial  town  of 
some  importance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  presidents 
and  cashiers  with  their  terms  of  service  : 
Presidents,  David  Cassat,  1810  1824 ; 
Jacob  Hay, 1824-1826;  Charles  A.  Barnitz, 
182G-1842;’  James  Lewis,  1842-1845; 
Michael  Doudle, 1845-1858;  -Henry  Welsh, 
1878-1867 ;  Dr.  Jacob  Hay,  1867  1874; 
Heniy  Welsh,  1874-1879;  G.  Edward 
Eersli,  1879-1895 ;  Grier  Hersh,  1895. 
Cashiers,  William  Barber,  pro  tem,  1810- 
1813;  Thomas  Woodyear,  1813  1817;  John 
Schmidt,  1817-1835;  Samuel  Wagner, 
1835  1862;  George  H.  Sprigg,  1862  1889  ; 
W.  H.  Griffith,  1889-1896  ;  John  J.  Frick, 
1896 

The  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time  as  follows : 
1814,  $50  000;  1830,  $170,000;  1884,  $185,- 
000;  1837,$195,000;  1841,  $210,000;  1848, 
$250,000  ;  1852,  $400,000  and  in  1854  to 
$500,000.  On  Nov.  26,1864,  the  York 
Bank  surrendered  its  state  charter  and 
became  the  York  National  Bank  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  Tbi3  is  the  capital 
at  present,  with  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  cf  $165,000.  The  first  dividend 
of  44  per  cent,  was  made  November, 
1814,  and  since  its  organization  it  has 
declared  171  dividends,  amounting  to 
$2,711,710. 

Few  communities  can  point  to  a  finan 
cial  institution  which  has  continued  for 
ninety  years.  An  institution  that  has 
weathered  the  storm  of  three  wars  and 
the  numerous  panics  of  the  past  century, 
must  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  sagacity 
and  business  capability  of  its  originators 
and  managers.  The  York  Bank  has  ah 
ways  pursued  the  policy  of  being  watch- 
’•d  of  its  depositors’  interests  and  of  the 
uragement  to  home  industries. 
c  its  present  management  it  con- 
s  the  policy  of  being  a  commercial 
.  and  of  using  its  funds  for  the 
istacce  of  those  business  enterprises 
yhich  build  up  and  insure  the  prosperity 
of  the  community. 

^imssfimaaa 


THE  SC0TCH|IRIS|f 


ROBERT  C.  BAIR’S  SESQUI-CpJN- 
TENNIAL  PAPER.  ■-'!  I 

The  Burly  History  and  Character¬ 
istics  of  the  Settlers  of  the  Lower 
-End-Some  New  Information  Given 
and  Some  Old  Becords,  LonK  Sup¬ 
posed  to  Have  Been  Lost,  Found, 

The  address  of  Robert  C.  Bair,  Esq  , 

who  spoke  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  His¬ 
torical  meeting,  on  the  Scotch-Irish  is  as 
follows: 

lt^'s  splendid  audience  for  one 
aJim,4  moine.nt  refresh  its  eyes  wth  a 

hold  ’inHe€Pan8/lailiCe  and  view  of  the 
St  i  nf  ri  gSe'd  °utlines  and  character¬ 
istics  of  Bonnie  Scotland,  and  too  the 

IrelandndthM  n6  features  °*  &>rth 
iruana,  then  would  pass  before  vour 

vision  and  blend  by  powerful  effect  o 

associated  scenes,  the  ancient  fSda, 

Gom  here6  aDd  i**10  ,stTanSe.  new  condi- 
™ OI)c  hundred  and  fifty  years 
S,je  ?f  the  'Atlantic.  On 
barren  hills  and  wind  swept  plateaus  of 

set2%  rDla  DraTny  Scotch  and  Irish 
settlers  have  put  the  stamp  of  their  Cel¬ 
tic  individuality. 

n,^.!lgeneai0^  of  ^  Irishman  Is 
mysterious  as  it  is  uncertain.  That  he 
is  descended  from  a  -royal  tribe  of  war- 
™ce  habits  prove.  That  he  had 
ancestor  a  valiant  Hebrew  captain, 
seems  sure,  else  his  moods  of  mind,  his 
language  and  traditions  are  false.  The 
ancient  Irish  coat  of  arms,  three  crowns, 

>  believed  to  represent  the  kingly  orna- 

am*1  TV  ?aVld’  ^olom'™  and  Rehobo- 
famous  harp  of  Zera  (Tara) 

notev  Af  «hyS’  res0llnds  the  entrancing 
notes  of  the  great  shepherd  king.  The 

,  cotchnian  was,  in  a  long  forgotten  past, 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland.  His  racial 

TW  nlan  ndm,'vtUTe  of  Gelt  and  Teuton. 
That  he  is  at  once  the  most  ardent  ener- 
gehe  irrepressible  and  contrary;  though 
all  the  while  devoted  and  most  easily1 

andTnrd  by  i!,lSt?ee’  is  tlle  established 
and  unchangeable  testimony  of  every  na¬ 
tion  in  which  he  abides,  and  where  law 
and  reason  reign.  Jaw 

w??thpCn^11'lT?sb}nan-  ™  was  *»e?  He 
nonent'  a“  ac«<Ient.  The  ex¬ 

shin  in  i-0Pre?eSjmed  Power  in  citizen- 
■ind  Pni  eTy  nd  1'dlerc  home,  country 
anc^  God,  is  the  standard  of  society. 


&£■'  _ —  . 

lt.nout  his  influence  Pennsylvania  could 

|  irtve  developed,  but  truly  he  has  shaped 
'the  strength  of  her  constitution  in  the 
mould  of  hfe  own  muscular  independence 
;>f  mdnd.  'Let  us  examine  the  accident 
(jthat  produces  this  remarkable  race. 

)  The  lowlands  of  West  Scotland  and 
.the  county  of  Cumberland,  ‘England,  had 
been  and  were  continually  in  border 
drife;  it  was  a  plundering  and  desolating 
warfare.  .Tames  Daraley  was  king  over 
me,  Elizabeth  was  queen  over  the  other. 

,  The  clan  Graham  dwelt  on  the  Scottish 
side.  The  Armstrongs  on  the  English 
bide.  They  were  alike  in  habits,  accent 
iftd  customs;  their  forefathers  were 
aloud  relatives. 

The  very  night  Queen  Elizabeth  died, 
the  Grahams  aware  that  James  Darnley, 
the  sixth  James  of  Scotland,  would  soon 
pe  king  over  England,  made  afiercemcur- 
fflon  into  Cumberland  as  far  as  Penlith. 
The  Armstrongs  met  and  horribly  repuls¬ 
ed  them  there.  The  remnant  was  swept 
back  into  the  glens  and  woody  fastnesses 
from  which  they  had  rushed  down- like 
a  torrent,  as  spray  and  mist  flies  before 

whirlwind.  Tire  Grahams  were  pros¬ 
trate  and  scattered,  their  bows  and  ur- 
'rows  shattered,  their  lofty  defiance  brok¬ 
en  to  abject  humiliation,  and  they  cried 
out  to  their  king,  now  James  the  First  of 
England,  for  succor.  James  (now  four 
years  king)  long  aware  ‘of  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  warring  of  these  unconquerable 
elans.  knowing  that  no  disaster  could  ex¬ 
tinguish  their  spirit  and  discerning  that 
they  would  yet  put  the  north  of  his 
kingdom  in  even  greater  uproar  than  in 
Times  past,  saw  his  opportunity  to  sil- 
-  cnee  them  forever.  Crushed  and  defeat¬ 
ed  as  these  Scotchmen  were,  he  caused 
them  to  confess  to  this  singular  indict¬ 
ment:  “That  they  were  unfit  persons  to 
dwell  in  the  country  which  they  inhabit¬ 
ed,”  and  asked  them  to  pray  him  “to  re¬ 
move  them  elsewhere  where  his  paternal 
goodness  should  assign  them  subsis¬ 
tence.”  The  whole  clan  consisting  of 
many  families  (a  few  individuals  ex¬ 
cepted)  were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes 
-and  lands  ‘and  deported  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Five  counties  in  the  great  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  were  vacant.  In  them 
James  gave  abode  to  the  exported 
Scotchmen,  and  Ithe  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land  was  taxed  for  their  transportation.  ! 
!In  the  archives  of  old  Cumberland  is  hid  ! 
somewhere  a  .list  of  every  one  of  these 
expatriated  people.  Scotch-Irishmen  of 
York  county,  these  were  your  ancestors.  I 
Creatures  of  calamitous  accident,  in  the  ' 
hand  of  almighty  God,  to  become  pre¬ 
potent  in  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions. 
Under  new  conditions  in  Ireland  their 
struggle  for  a  homestead  was  intensely 
'fortitude,  they  opposed  royal  oppression 
with  one  arm  and  held  off  the  wiiid  Irish 
with  the  other.  At  this  time  religious  fury 
inflamed  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  iBv  and 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  fell  wilth  sword  ‘and 
|  fire  upon  Ireland.  He  drlove  thousands 
;  of  Irish  to  Europe  and  shipped  other 
|  overburdened.  For  25  years  they  braved 
|  hardships  of  every  kind.  With  Christian 


thousands  to  the 'West  Indies.  Tire  void 
thus  made  in  Ireland  was  quickly  filled 
by  numerous  colonists  of  Saxon  blood  and 
Calvihistic  faith.  These  were  the  Cove¬ 
nanters.  Ireland,  thenceforth,  was 
ground  under  heavy  heel  and  governed 
by  an  iron  rule.  In  spite  of  it  the  con¬ 
quered  country  began  to  wear,  outward¬ 
ly  at  least,  the  face  of  prosperity.  But 
J|She  ‘bore  a  heavy  heart.  Districts  which 
bad  'before  been  wild  as  those  the  settler 
would  find  west  of  the  Susquehanna, 
were  in  a  few  years  transformed  into 
the  semblance  of  old  communities. 

Seventy  years  followed.  They  were 
slow  and  cruel  years  of  mental  anguish 
for  the  weak,  and  unutterable  physical 
hardship  for  the  strong.  Taxes  devour¬ 
ed  the  substance  of  the  land,  and  misgov- 
ermnent  consumed  the  masses.  As  their 
grandfathers  'before  them,  they  cried  to 
Go'd  their  king,  to  carry  them  away  else¬ 
where  where  his  paternal  goodness 
would  find  them'  peace  and  subsistence.  ■ 

A  place  was  already  prepared  for  them. 
They  knew  'it.  Penn’s  letters  were 
among  them.  There  was  but  one  avenue 
of  escape  and  that  one  the  dangerous  l 
highway  of  ocean.  The  gate  of  the  west 
was  Belfast,  and  through  it  they  pressed, 

fra  unnumbered  hosts.  As  deliverers,  the 
winds  of  heaven  caught  them  up  bear¬ 
ing  them  toward  new  homes  in  an  un- 
t  known  wilderness. 

For  119  years  they  had  endured  all 
|  the  tests  by  which  love  of  liberty,  alle¬ 
giance  to  conscience  and  faith  in  God, 
fry  men.  And  thus,  coming  to  the  soil  of 
Pennsylvania  were  self  reliant  men  and 
women,  equipped  and  ready  to  bear 
those  mighty  responsibilities  which  ever 
befall  the  progenitors  of  Christian  free¬ 
men.  The  Scotch-Irish  never  doubted 
the  final  vindication  of  that  marvelous 
continuing  prophesy  which  was  the  pe¬ 
culiar  reliance  of  their  faithful  fathers. 
Their  sires  had  taught  that  in  every  ex¬ 
traordinary  enterprise,  and  overtaxing 
trial  that  “the  crooked  places  would  be 
made  straight.”  ‘For  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America  the  crooked 
places  were  made  straight,  moun-  j 
tains  were  laid  low,  valleys  were 
filled  and  the  rough  places  made  smooth. 
Not  that  the  crooked  was  less  torturous 
to  them;  but  impulse  of  unswerving  pur¬ 
pose  even  hurled  them  straightforward. 
Not  that  the  mountains  were  level  el  for 
them;  but  courage  of  tremendous  con¬ 
victions  propelled  them  over  all  obstacles. 

'  Nat  that  the  valleys  of  their  vicissitudes 
were  less  depressed;  but  an  exultant  ele¬ 
vation  of  soul  carried  them  from  summit 
I  to  summit,  !by  sheer  force  of  intense  en- 

Ithusiasm.  And  as  for  the  rough  places; 
they  were  shod  for  them,  and  in  any 
race,  sure  footed  and  fleet,  they  out  dis¬ 
tanced  where  others  blundered  and  fell. 

‘From  1718  to  1750  they  poured  into 
the  highland  fastnesses  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  march  of  advancing  civilization  ever 
moves  with  strong  men  in  front.  Thus 
it  Was  the  Scotch  and  Irish  ever  first 
assailed  the  farthest  verge  of  dangerous 
!  frontiers.  Men  of  S'cotna  and  Krin,  wm>n  j 
pioneer  invasion  forced  the  Indians  to 
1  retreat,  always  led  the  skirmish  line  of 
settlement.  Being  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not 


.  “them.  For  this  cause  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  lists  of 
or  Irish  emigrants  is  explained, 
ndiing  at  Philadelphia,  or  New  Cas- 
-they  at  once  plunged  into  the  vast 
aides  with  the  same  abandon  hunt- 
traverse  well  accustomed  paths 
rt-iithin  the  woods.  Coming  to  the  valley 
of  the  Optoraro,  Chester  county,  they 
made  a  halting  place  and  soon  staked  out 
a  spot  for  holy  worship.  This  was  not 
their  only  permanent  location  by  any 
means,  but  as  from  it,  and  from  the 
settlements  in  Sadsbury,  (Bart,  [Little 
Britain.  Goalrain,  Drumore  and  (Mar- 
tick  townships,  came  to  York  county,  the 
prinicpal  trans-Susquehanna  migration, 
we  fix  out  view  upon  Lower  Lancaster 
county,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Scoltch-Irish  in  York  and  Adams 
county  must  keep  it  fixed 
there  if  they  would  trace  the  primative 
foot  paths  by  which  their  forefathers 
came.  The  region  of  York  county  In 
which  they  first  spread  out,  comprised 
in  1740  what  now  includes,  Ohanceford, 
Lower  Ohanceford,  Fawn,  Peach  Bot¬ 
tom  and  that  part  of  Shrewsbury  town¬ 
ship  called  Hopewell.  QBut,  dear  kins¬ 
folk  of  early  homeseekers,  before  we 
bring  our  hardy  settlers  west  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  to  clan  upon  these  unoccupied 
slopes  of  ours,  we  will  halt  them  at  the 
main  ferries.  Peach  (Bottom*,  Stevenson’s 
(now  McCalls)  Newberry,  (above  Mc¬ 
Call’s,  long  abandoned)  Burkholder's  fer¬ 
ry  and  Reed’s  (now  S'henk’s  ferry)  while 
we  note  other  a'cts,  .the  earliest  mention¬ 
ed,  which  were  performed  by  Scotchmen 
on  ground  of  York  county. 

To  John  Grist  and  a  certain  Captain 
Beaver  belong  the  historic  destinction  of 
being  the  first  white  settlers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  unbroken  forests  west  of 
the  Susquehanna.  They  are  both  suppos¬ 
ed  to  come  from  the  north  part 
of  Lancaster  counity,  where  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  had  located. 
The  first  draft  of  land  surveyed  in  York 
county  contains  their  names.  Both 
Grist  and  Beaver  dwelt  near  an  Indian 
village  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  toKvn 
of  "VYrtightsville.  'The  old  draft  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Keith’s  Newberry  tract  shows  the 
wigwams  or  Cabins  along  the  river. 

The  Scotch-Irish  were  surveyors,  and 
found  ready  employment  in  the  early 
days  when  on  every  hand  land  survey¬ 
ing  engaged  everybody’s  attention.  New¬ 
berry  tract  was  the  first  survey  in  York 
county.  It  was  made  by  two  Scotchmen, 
John  Taylor  and  James  Steel.  On  the 
10th  day  of  April  1722,  they  carried  over 
the  Susquehanna  (near  Columbia)  the 
chain  and  compass  that  laid  the  lines 
and  measured  the  boundaries  of  New¬ 
berry. 

This  tract  contained  2000  acres.  The 
survey  was  made  April  10th  and  11th, 
1722.  “Beginning  (as  the  survey  states) 
apposite  the  'Shawnee  town  (Columbia) 
and  a  little  below  the  settlement  made 
by  John  'Grist  and  Captain  Beaver,  call¬ 
ed  White  Oak  Branch  (Grist’s  creek) 
and  running  up  the  same  by  Its  courses 
and  distances  Southwest  1050  perches,  tc 


a  white  oaTTstanding  on  a  bank  by  small 
meadow  near  said  branch  (about  Ston¬ 
er’s  station.)  From  thence  by  a  north¬ 
west  line  900  perches  to  a  corner  mark-, 
ed  white  oak  standing  in  the  woods  neaT 
the  head  of  a  branch  which  runs  into 
the  'Susquehanna,  (this  corner  is  on  the . 
small  stream  that  crosses  the  toad  lead¬ 
ing  from*  Wrightsville  to  Grubbs  ore 
bank  in  'Hellam  township,  some  distance 
south  of  the  later  point.)  From  thence 
down  said  branch  320  perches  to  the  riv¬ 
erside  opposite  the  lower  part  of  James 
Letort’s  plantation.  Thence  loOO  perches 
bv  river  bank  to  place  of  beginning. 

I- repeat  that  before  this  survey,  west  ol 
the  Susquehanna,  there  had  been  none. 
Scotchmen  participated  in  the  second 
earliest  survey,  that  of  j  the  original 
Springettsbury  Manor.  This  is  not  tliej 
manor  located,  ■as  we  kubw  it,  but  an 
older  one  by  40  years.  John  French. 
Francis  Wborle  and  James  Uitchel  left 
the  Indian  village  of  Gone  toga  (near' 
what  is  now  &afe  Harbor,  Lancaster 
county)  on  the  morning  of  June  19thJ 
1722.  and  began  the  survey  of  Spring- 
etsbiiry  Manor  “opposite  th  mouth  of 
Conestoga  creek  at  a  run  ca  led  I  enn 
run,  (Loekport  run,  in  Chanoford  townj 
ship)  and  ran  thence  southw  st  by  west 
ten  miles  to  French’s  creel  (a  stream 
dividing  Hopewell  and  Wind;  >r  and  flow-t 
ing  into  Muddy  'Creek  ne  r  Felton)., 
Thence  northwest  by  nortli  /welve  miles 
to  a  point  in  Manchester  township  north, 
of  York.  Thence  northeast  by  east  eight 
•  miles  to  uppermost  cornel-  tape  of Gov¬ 
ernor  Keith’s  Newberry  tract.  Thence  I 
1  along  tbe  southeast  and  nbtheist  lines  of' 
said  Newberry  tract  into  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  again,  and  from  thence]  along  ,he 
river  side  to  the  place  of  beginning,  con- , 
t aiding  75,500  acres  according  to  a  plan  I 

thereoThereto  annexed.  Signed  at  NW-  j 

I b  The  Surveys’  times  minutely  described 
are  historically  interesting  and  ,  ' 

not  alone  because  they  were  the  first,  out 
for  the  reason  that  their  location  had 
been  forgotten  and  for  more  than  loO 
years  totally  lost.  This  audience  of  the 
York  county  sesqUHCcntenmo 11s  the  5rst 
to  receive  notice  that  the  long 
boundaries  have  been  relocated  and  - 
ed  as  they  were  laid  down  by  scotch  en 
gineers  in  1722.  It  would  beentertaining 
no  doubt  to  further  follow  detads  of 
these  remarkable  surveys  and 
what  grew  out  of  them,  but  there  is  onh 
time  to  state  regarding  Springettsbury 
I  Manor,  that  the  original  plan  A°d  put* 

I  pose  of  its  survey  proved  to  Pettn  s  hedra, 
as  the  best  laid  plans  often  do,  Unprof* 
itable,  1722,  when  it  was  first  surveyed, 
the  region  west  of  Susquehanna  tthd  in¬ 
cluded  in  it,  was  vacant.  Springgetsbury 
was  a  scheme  of  Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Nor¬ 
ris  and  James  Logan,  headed  by  Sir  \\  il- 
Jiam  Keith,  (all  Scotchmen)  to  outwit 
Mainland,  pacify  the  Indians  and  as 
agents  for  the  Proprietaries  secure 
what  seemed  j  to  them  the  likeli¬ 
est  lands  -"for,  settlement.  Forty* 
«ix  yco.»*r  Rassecl  by.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  course  I  of  German  occupation 
had  followed  the!  fertile  limestone  valley 
in  the  northern  phrt  of  the  manor.  The 
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southern  half  of  (cSpringettdbury,  poor, 
stoney  and  hilly  w-aq  left  unoccupied  and 
unnoticed.  Tlie  lan )  seemed  worthless, 
it  was  worthless,  besides  the  section  was 
in  bitter  dispute  with  Maryland.  Per 
{  this  cause  largely,  tlie  belligerent  Scotch 
and  Irish  pushed  intjo  it.  Altogether  ifatt 
lower  half  of  Springettshury  was  unde¬ 
sirable,  unprofitable  jand  disappointing  to 
v-i  the  Penns.  Witji  these  facts  plainly  be- 
(I  fore  the  land  office,  an  Irishman,  Gov- 
1  ernor  James  Hamilton  resolved  in  1702 
f!  f  to  perpetrate  what  might  be  called ; 
a  land  grab  of  magnitude  in 
York  county.  For  some  years  it 
bad  been  hinted  that  the-  Springets-  j 
bury  draft,  “bad  by  accident  (or  design 

I  (?)  been  mislaid  lostt  or  never  returned  to 
i  the  land  office’’  and  in  this  way.  time  af= 

ter  time,  the  German  settlers  in  the  val¬ 
ley  were  gently  and  by  degrees  prepur-  j 
ed  for  the  resurvey  of  the  manor.  The 
Sootch-Irish  in  Lower  Springetsbury, 
were  poor.  The  Proprietaries  knew  it. 
They  were  given  more  to  religion,  poli¬ 
tics  and  affairs  of  public. interest  than  to 
developing  lands  by  agriculture.  To  be 
sure  they  seratched  the  ground,  and 
scraped,  and  skimped  and  planned,  but 
they  never  tickled  the  fields  to  make 
them  laugh  and  bloom  as  the  Germans 
did. 

The  German  was  on  richer  soil;  but  he 
was  not  envied  in  that  by  the  men  who 
in  other  frays  in  less  favored  places 
*  applied  their  heads  and  hearts  to  nation 
building.  The  ‘German  Joyed  Jiis  farm 
lands;  but  the  iSeoteh-Irish  wotlld  rather 
cut  a  “big  road”  connecting  points  re¬ 
mote;  would  rather  set  a  school  house 
in  some  lonesome  hollow  than  unfold  the 
(lovliest  expanding  valley  in  Penn’s  do¬ 
main. 

'By  the  year  1708  the  Germans  had 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  Grist's 
|  creek  and  Codorus  valleys.  They  had 

I I  built  Yorkltown.  and  it  had  become  a  not- 
i  able  center.  West  of  the  town  fine  lands 
i  lay  across  the  great  road  leading  to  in- 
|  terior  settlements.  This,  in  short,  was 

the  rich  valley  Governor  Hamilton  want¬ 
ed,  and  ■with  quick  Irish  wit  and  energy 
promptly  set  out  to  take  it.  Thus,  by 
surveying  the  second  Springets¬ 
bury  tract,  he  actually  carved  out  the  r 
vital  part  of  York  county,  in  the  right 
of,  not  o  say  the  cupidity  of,  the  unworld¬ 
ly  Quaker. 

The  thing  was  neatly  done,  because  the 
German  believed  whatever  he  was  told 
by  the  authorities.  Had  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  been  put  on  foot  where  the  Scotch- 
Irish  dwelt,  a  cyclonic  onslaught,  an  up¬ 
set  outfit,  a  deranged  compass  and  bat¬ 
tered  heads  would  have  terminated  the 
survey.  The  governor  had  tried  on  one 
occasion  to  survey  the  manor  of  masque 
after  the  Scoteh-Irish  were  located  at  \ 
Marsh  creek,  but  the  surveyors  were  driv¬ 
en  off  by  force.  The  German  always  said 
of  himself  that  he  had  weaknesses,  but 
nothing  pleased  him  more  than  that 
there  'was  no  Scotch-Trish  in  his  veins. 

If  these  people  respected  each  other  It 
was  because  they  dwelt  apart.  Amongthe 
early  surveyors,  Thomas  Oookson.  Geo 
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McOlean,  William  Mattn. 

Kersey  will  ever  head  the  list.  _ 

•  the  conspicuous  surveyors  in  the  fouiu. 
ing  of  York  county  were  Scotch-Irteli. 
The  mechanical  instrument  to  which 
the  descendants  of  this  people  should 
build  a  permanent  memorial  on  Penn's 
common  is  the  surveyor’s  staff  and  com¬ 
pass.  There  is  not  a  homestead  nc-re 
anywhere,  'that  the  chain  and  needle  did 
not  define  and  measure.  A  ‘Scotch-Irisli 
coat  of  arms  might  well  expose  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  compass  and  a  school  master’s 
rod  in  bold  relief.  These  were  the  tools 
with  which  they  laid  down. the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  great  commonwealth. 

Having  now  completed  the  earliest  sur¬ 
veys,  having  put  the  German  into  Grist’s 
creek  valley,  (1732-36)  we  will  return  to 
■  our  iSeoteh-Irish  pioneers  on  the  ‘Susque¬ 
hanna.  The  year  is  1740,  Scoteh-Irish 
aTe  said  to  have  been  on  the  “Barrens” 
as  early  as  1732,  but  there  is  no  record  to 
show  just  where  they  were  or  who  they 
were.  Samuel  Blunston,  Penn’s  agent,  at 
Columbia,  wrote  in  1732,  “there  are  about 
.  400  inhabitants  in  the  Barrens,”  some  of 
these  were  Marylanders.  A  singular  fact 
is  noticeable  in  the  oldest  drafts  and 
1  surveys  of  lands  on  the  “Barrens.”  They, 
indicate  a  prior  right  in  some  other  man, 
but  the  land  warrants  under  Penn  are 
.silent  on  this  point.  So  that  it  would 
seem  the  farmer  occupant  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  Lord  ‘Baltimore.  The  oldest  war¬ 
rant  under  the  Penns,  yet  found, 
bears  date  “October  16,  1741,  to 

Daniel  McConnell,  on  Indian  Rock 
run,  by  Widow  McMurray’s,  near 
Muddy  creek,  over  Susquehanna.”  On 
part  of  this  tract,  the  John  Scott  parr. 
Reverend  Eleazer  Whittlesy  in  1750 
erected  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
west  of  the  river  and  from  it  almost  im¬ 
mediately  sprang  Chaneeford  and  Slate 
Ridge  churches.  As  an  example  of  the 
squatter  system,  which  furnished  the 
only  ‘title  many  of  the  early  Scoteh-Irish, 
h‘ad  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  churches 
squatted  as  did  the  squatter  inhabitants 
of  the  “Muddy  creek  congregation.” 
('Chaneeford  church  was  founded  by 
Eleazer  Whittlessay  March  .1,  1752,  but 
never  had  a  title  to  its  land  until  May 
25.  1767,  when  .T a  mote  Leeper,  John 
Findley,  Rowland  'Hughes,  Ephraim 
Farr  and  William  Morrison,  ns  trustee,-, 
secured  a  grant  for  four  acres  from  John 
Penn. 

Guinston.  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
founded  1754,  has  the  same  Squatter 
record.  In  the  year  1750  Patrick  Mc- 
iGee  settled  on  a  tract  which  he  called 
“Gwin's  Town.”  On  March  1,  1755, 

Jaimes  Cooper  took  up  an  adjoining  tract 
Which  lie  called  “Hopewell”  and  on 
which  tract  a  new  log  church  had  been 
erected.  The  church  had  no  title  to  the 
laud  on  which  it  stood,  nor  had  Cooper 
until  12  years  thereafter.  May  20.  1707. 
j  when  a  warrant  was  issued  to  him  at 
Philadelphia.  ‘Guinlston  never  took  title 
|  from  Pennsylvania,  and  in  order  to 
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.  forever  at  rest, 
certain  deed  poll  be.Vti  ng 
,q  1773  did  grant  and  convey  un 
he”  trlstees,  Thomas  Curry,  James 
,  I  lace,  Gain  Allison,  Andrew  Fulton, 
Alexander  'Moore,  John  McClurg,  Joun 
MeXeary,  George  Gampibell,  John  Me 
Xu  and  John  Stewart,  two  acres  on 
|  which  the  old  Scotch  meeting  house 

i  StBt”to  return  to  the  waiting  settlers 
bv  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  not  possible 
to  name  all  the  Scotch-Irish  who  came 
'  nto  the  lower  end  of  York  county,  but 
„nv  can  be  enumerated,  and  the  ap- 
SSnate  time  indicated  at  which  they 
crossed  over  from  Lancaster  county. 

Among  the  families  located  m  Chance  , 
fovA  prior  to  1759  were  Hugh  Ross,  John 
McCall  William  McCarthy,  John 
Campbell,  William,  George  and  Joh 
tin  ch  ana  n,  Robert  Morton,  Rober 
Shuit'h  John  Howard,  Mm.  Smart, 

1  ?$£  Anderson,  Wm.  Douglass,  Wm. 
Wibfcvu  'Wm.  Thompson.  Thomas  Car- 
n  Edward  McMachon,  Joseph  Wasson, 
w  'nw  Gray.  Nathaniel  and  David  Mor- 
McGee,  Wm.  McComb 
I  n  BC Allepn,  John  MeXeary,  David 
vr’rtTCinlev  Ancestor  of  the  president,  and 
Stephen  McKinley,  John  Fm- 
.Tohn  and  Jj0rnson,  John  Mitchell.  Elias 
ley,  WBii  f  n,,,.;,!  Ton0lS.  wm.  Fullerton, 
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•fp  "  tJT  David  .Tones,  Wm.  Fullerton, 
it^binson,  John  Mathsws.  James 
Henry  4  Francis  Houlton,  Rowland 
'  Robert  Whitley,  John  Nelson, 
Hughesi  Fulton  Lawrence  McNamara 

A4Mu-les  Coulkon. 

arriving  before  1770,  as  follows: 

T  , “Andrew,  William  Adams,  Charles 
i  iaw,  Robert  Blaine,  Ezeldal  Bar- 
®rhdsV,0OTgo  Hrigt,  Elias  Cowan,  Wm. 
’"Yt,  A,rty,  John  Dougherty,  Alexander 
!?0  .ling,  James  Duncan,  James  Elder, 
Fullerton,  James  Forsythe,  Wm. 
Hull  James  (Hamilton,  John  Hill, 
-mes,  John  Hooper,  Robert 
Cha^  m.  -e  Henry,  Thomas  John- 
Hoop«  'q,gore,  Thomas  Kelley, 

ston/MathW,  K-  Lane  Lidley,  John 
MTuer  Little,  Dr.  •  ter.  John  Mc- 
McfTulhn,  Alex.  McA‘*».  Marlin, 

Dm  ell,  Richard  McNulty,-  V r  '  ,  Har¬ 
lem  Marlin,  John  Morrow,  Ja^‘;;„  '-or- 
tin j  John  McCullough,  m*np  tMcM  n 
erlTotm  McClurg.  John  McNulty,  Rc^eJ 
Mfrlin  Robert  Maughl-m,  M  m.  NichoJ 
Nelson,  Samuel  Parker  Samuel 
pli.  T a nres  Porter,  James  Patterson, 
ffbolas  Quigley,  Thoft^s  Ramsay, 
j|fi  Reed,  Joseph  Reed  WiO.  Re^. 
Jfo'&'fceUJ,  Daniel  Sinclair,  »  « 

ewart;  John  Stewart,  Gavin  Sw U, 
lines'  Sprout.  Robert  Sha  w,  Allen  Sco  L 
rm.  steel,  Moses  Wallace,  Thomas 

' 'r m*n 1 S  cotch-I ri -sh  in  Fawn  township 
Hor  to  1770  wore:  Wm.  Adams,  Thorn- 
fe  Allen,  James  Buchanan.  James  Blair, 
Pm.  Blaine,  Henry  Cowgel,  Mm.  Clark, 
lenj,  Cunngyham,  Archibald,  Cooper, 
oli n  Carson,  Richard  CoM,  Patrick 
laid  well.  John  Day,  Robert  Duncan, 
Ltobert  Donnal,  George  Elder,  Samuel 
r'Eakins,  Alexander  Ewing,  Robert  Hib¬ 
son,  James  Gordon.  Jacob  Gibson,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hazlet,  Samuel  Deeper,  John  Mc- 


comb,  Thos.  Matson,  Wifi.  McKinley,. 
.Tames  'McKinley,  MatlieW-  McCall,  Alex¬ 
ander  McOandless,  James  McMuliln, 
Edward  Manifold,  John  McComb,  MTn. 
McConnell,  Thos.  Neel,  George  Nicliol, 
John  Payne.  George  Payne,  James  Park¬ 
er,  Robert  Rowland,  Joseph  Ross.  James 
Reed,  Patrick  Scott.  MTn.  Reed.,  Cun¬ 
ningham  Sample,  Thos.  Steel.  Jphn  Tay¬ 
lor;  John  Mulson,  Wm.  Mrnllace,  Archi¬ 
bald  Whight,  Robert  Modral. 

The  Seotch-Irish  in  Hopewell  township 
prior  to  1770:  Gain  Allison,  Joi  n  An- 
detrson,  .Tns.  Anderson,  Robert  ikons, 
Andrew  Boyd.  Alexander  Creghton. 
Henry  Craig,  James  Criswell,  John  Dun¬ 
can,  Samuel  Dixon,  Samuel  Ellit]  Wm. 
Ediie,  MTn.  Edgar.  Andrew  Findley,  Ar- 


•Tohn 

Sam- 


chibald  Gillen.  MTn.  Gemmill. 
Gemmill,  John  Gi'bson,  Mrm.  Giffen 
uel  Harper,  Robert  Jamison,  MTm  Lig- 
get,  James  Mitchell,  Joseph  Ma  lifoid, 
James  McKissock.  James  Mo  Elroy  John 
McCleary,  John  Maxwell,  James  Maffet. 
Richard  McDonald,  Thos.  McKee.'  John 
McAlister,  Hugh  Nelson.  -Archibald, 
Purdy,  Alex.  Ramsay,  Thomas  Ray, 
David  Stone.  Andrew  Thompson.  Elcon- 


er  Torbert,  Wm.  Vance.  . Tames  MAllace, 
John  MTlson,  James  "Wilson,  Wm.  Wilt- 


son, 


! 


I  have  expanded  the  list  (though  all 
are  not  included)  of  the  early  people  in 
the  section  named,  because  they  have  loft 
land  marks  in  the  place  of  their  settle¬ 
ment  that  will  never  perish  as  long  as  the 
influences  of  their  ancient  churches  and 
their  multiplying  children  uphold  on  the 
old  homesteads  the  principles  J  and 
faith  of  -their  great-great-grandfathers, 
From  these  old  seats  of  settlement  pro¬ 
ject  foot  paths  to  the  wider  world  into 
the  boundless  wilderness.  The  main  di¬ 
rection  is  plain  by  which  they  went  as  if 
was  this  migration  that  put  the  Scotch- 
Irish  stamp  on  at  least  five  states.  The 
first  movement  was  toward  the  south 
west  which  halted  at  Marsh  creek  in 
Adams  county.  The  other  routes  diverg¬ 
ed,  one  led  into  North  Carolina,  (Ten¬ 
nessee)  another  into  the  Genesee  valley, 
New  York.  The  other  into  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  all  These  a  con¬ 
verging  set  of  lines  touching  in  Central 
Ohio.  MTierever  the  Scotch-Irish  went 
they  laid  long  foundations  for  state  gov¬ 
ernment. 

There  always  seemed  to  be  a  close 
bond  between  the- 'Seotch-Irish  of  Balti¬ 
more  (now  Harford)  county,  Maryland, 
clans  in  New  York  state  and  those  of 
York  county.  The  Rev.  John  Cufhhert- 
son,  one  of  the  most  noted  Presbyterian 
preachers  the  early  history  of  the  church, 
had,  in  Lancaster  and  York  county, 
would  make,  from  Octoraro,  and  the 
Log  church  in  Chaneeford,  trips  to  Wal- 
kil'l,  Ulster  county.  New  York,  where  lie 
would  preach  for  three  or  four  weeks  at 
a  time.  His  journeys  ledi  hjm  to  visit 
and  preach  among  those  Who  had  left 
the  east  and  gone  as  far  yest  at  ntts- 
burg.  The  diary  of  this'  remarkable 
preacher  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Allegheny  city  library,  anc  contains  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  histone  facts  and 
reminiscences  incident  to  <arly  char 
life  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ppnticula 
ea^ly  Y’ork  eo,w’fTT 
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transported  the  French  Acadians 
Nova  Scotia,  the  provincial  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  sixty  fbousaml 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  poor  Acadians  among  the  people  of 
the  several  counties.  When  debarked  at 
Philadelphia,  they  were  assigned,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  population)  to  the  different 
townships.  The  Germans  received  their 
quota,  but  it  seems  the  Scotch-Irish, 
either  did  not  reveive,  or  else  would  not 
accept  any  of  the  Nova  Scotians.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  is  not  clear.  It  is 
probable  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the 
Scoteh-Irish,  which  abhored  white  bond¬ 
age.  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  Scotch- 
|  Irishman  never  submitted  to  servitude 
I  himself  or  held  the  seven  year  claim  on 
any  man’s  labor.  With  all  this,  however, 
he'  believed  (such  was  the  condition  of 
the  times)  in  negro  slavery.  The  richer, 
among  them  had  slaves.  They  tenacious¬ 
ly  held  on  to  them.  After  Pennsylvania 
had  abolished  slavery,  the  Seotch-Irish 
of  the  Lower  End  and  those  in  Adams 
countv,  held  to  their  property.  The  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Yfcrk  court  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  writs  of  liabeas  corpus,  together 
•with  interesting  depositions,  by  which  it 
appears  the  slave  holders  among  the 
Scoteh-Irish  held  on  until  the  law  releas¬ 


ed  “Folly,”  “Jan”  or  “Murph”  to  his  or 
ler  liberty.  They  had  from  two  to  three 
>laek  servants,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact 
hat  the  masters  invariably  fixed  their 
iwn  given  names  upon  the  negroes. 

One  of  the  first  iron  manufactories  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  founded  in  1761 
Iby  George  Ross  (afterwards  a  signer  of 
the  declaration  of  independence)  in  Man- 
heim,  (now  Heidelberg)  township.  This 
primitive  plant  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  best  iron  sitoyes  made  at  that  time 
In  Pennsylvania.  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  a  side  plate  of  one  of  these  stoves,  i 
It  is  for  weight,  thickness  and  embellish- 1 
ment  a  valuable  relic.  It  was  found  on  | 
lot  No.  94  of  the  original  survey  of 
Yorktown,  while  exc-avating  on  the 
old  property  No.  19  South  Beaver  street. 
Cast  in  relief  on  tliis  plate  is  the  name 
of  the  iron  works,  “Mary  Ann  Furnace, 
,1765,”  which  proves  that  it  must  have 
'been  among  the  first  stoves  cast.  This 
George  Ross  stood  in  his  day  in  the 
I  front  rank  of  York  lawyers,  he  after- 

1  Wards  removed  to  Lancaster  and  died 
|  there.  Scotch  iron  masters,  supplied  the 
'American  revolution  with  shot  and  shell 
from  their  obscure  furnaces  and  forges, 
remote  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  site  of  Mary  Ann  Furnace  are  yet  | 
to  be  picked  up  “one  pounders”  and  can-  i 
aster  balls  of  rude  formation. 

The  associator  lists  of  HamiTtons, 
(Bann,  Huntingdon.  Reading,  Straban, 
Cumberland,  Menallen,  Mount  Pleasant 
and  Tyrone  townships  in  Adams  county 
and  the  lower  townships  of  York  county, 
including  Monaghan  and  Warrington  in 
the  Upper  end,  demonstrate  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Scoteh-Irish.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  these  assoeiators  (the  founders  of 
revolution)  were  Scoteh-Irish.  It  was 
this  organization  of  men  with  the  fir<\ 
of  liberty  in  their  breasts  that  made  iit 
possible  for  York  county  to  send  to  Gen 
oral  Washington,  after  Bunker  Hill,  tht 
\irst  body  of  armed  militia  from  the  col- 
V'nies  south  of  the  Hudson  river. 


Unremitting  activity  of  mind  "  u  .. 
Scotch-Irish  carried  them  forward  in 
every  enterprise  of  intense  American 
progress.  An  activity  which  >ean  on|» 
be  likened  unto  some  vast  lifting  powetfn 
moving  high  above  the  clouds,  and  with \ 
mighty  hooks  let  down,  drags  through 
the  years  marvelous  evnts  and  glorious 
achievements. 

It  mattered  not  what  dire  occasion j* 1 
spread  gloom  or  doubt,  or  bent  down 
with  discouragement  other  men,  they 
stood  erect;  their  heads  above  all  tu¬ 
mult,  and  their  eyes  undecieved  by  in-J 
sincerity  or  false  pretense.  What^theyH 
were  was  like  their  hills— the  rough  side^ 
out.  What  they  claimed  to  be;  of  it 
they  made  no  boast.  But  what  they  prov¬ 
ed  to  be,  the  American  revolution,  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  constu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  unfettered  free¬ 
dom,  the  flag  and  national  Union  will  un¬ 
falteringly  sustain.  (If  the  genealogy  of 
the  generals  and  commanders  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  is  examined  it  will  show  that  a 
large  per  cent,  were  Scotch-Irish.  In¬ 
deed  the  ’character  of  that  great  war  was 
the  character  of  the  (Scoteh-Irish. 

What  were  their  influences  upon  the# 
early  times  and  the  men  with  whom 
they  dwelt?  Wh'a t  were  their  relations 
to  the  land  they  had  joined  others  in  oc¬ 
cupying?  Indeed  wha't  mysterious  agen-  / 
cies  evolved  the  possibilities  of  American 
greatness  through  them?  The  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  judgments,  the  unchange- 
lableness  of  their  decisions,  the  nobility 
|of  their  convictions,  their  intellectuality 
and  depth  of  spirituality,  joined  to  vitat 
physical  force — these  the  bases  of  their 
influence  and  character.  If  you  were  to 
inquire  what  in  it  were  the  mightiest 
forces  employed  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  our  republic,  of  vitalizing  its  genius  of 
.strejgth,  of  surmounting  its  imposing 
structure  witb  the  glory  of  American 
ideas  the  answer  would  be,  there  are  four. 
The  Puritan  which  was  pure;  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  and  Waldense,  which  was  sturdy; 
the  Quaker  which  w.as  passive  devout; 
the  Scotch-Irish  Which  Was  belligerent 
and  God-fearing.  The  Puritan  for  intel¬ 
lectuality  and  courage.  The  German  for 
labor  and  worth;  the  Quaker  for  peace 
and  unselfishness;  the  'Scotch-Irish  for 
impetuosity,  fire,  valor,  war,  freedom,, 
heart.  Where  the  Puritan  would  build 
a  church,  the  German  would  plant  a 
field.  Where  the  Quaker  would  turn  his 
cheek,  the  'Scotch-Irish  would  knock 
down  and  paralyze.  While  the  New 
[Englander  would  give  birth  to  pure  prin¬ 
ciples  and  lead  out  the  virtous  plans  for 
liberty,  the  powerful  Scotchman  backed 
(them  up  with  muscle.  While  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  and  Waldense  Germans  lived  in 
fertile  valleys,  growing  rich,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  dwelt  upon  the  poorest  bills  pro¬ 
ducing  brains.  They  all  filled  a  wise 
purpose  and  these  four  are  the  bed  rock 
of  American  society  in  its  every  relation 
to  politics,  religion,  peace  or  war.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  that  one  could  have  done 
well  without  'the  other,  or  that  our  nation¬ 
al  character  would  have  ,so  grandly  de¬ 
veloped  to  what  it  is,  had  any  been  left 
out.  This  we  cannot  say;  none  were  de¬ 
relict  in  their  heaven  imposed  duty.  But 
as  our  choicest  blessings  were  ever  secur-I 
ed  to  us  by  force  of  arms,  the  sons  o 
Graham  and  Armstrong  performed  thel'C 
conspicuous  part  with  determination 
bbavery  and  honor. 


The  .Puritan  came  <w/th”  his  laws,  thel 
Wal dense  with  liis  w%at,  the  Quaker' 
■with  his  fellowship,  the  Scotch-Irish  with 
his  shoulders  and  atrrii.  They  all  came 
with  their  Bibles;  an  here  is  the  genius 
iof  our  strength.  1  all  came  with 
pure,  untrammelled  thought,  and  on  their 
|eoins,  as  in  their  breasts,  they  wrote: 
‘‘In  God  we  trust;”  and  here  is  |he 
lory  of  the  American  national  idea.  -Te- 
orah  has  blessed  the  constitution  of /.the 
ilgrims,  the  fields  of  the  Teuton,  the 
rotherhood  of  William  Penn,  the  zeal 
nd  fidelity  of  the  Celt.  The  one  believ- 
d  in  prudence  and  preaching;  another  in 
erseverance  and  plowing;  another  in 
eace  and  persuasion;  the  Scotch-Irish 
in  persistent  push,  pluck  and  power. 
They  all  believed  in  prayer  and  Provt- 
;  <dence.  The  Puritan  gave  wisdom  to 
l  counsel,  the  German  sobriety  of  jndg- 
■  ment,  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  s .'in¬ 
i'  pi  icily  to  worship,  the  Scotch-Irish,  dig¬ 
nity  to  impulse  and  fortitude  to  every 
struggle.  Thus  they  stand-  'before  the 
analyst  in  the  increasing  light  a  150 
years.  Thus  their  descendants  behold 
their  works  and  honor  anew  the  virtues 
of  heroic  ancestors.  Of  the  Scotch-Irish 
t  cpn  truly  be  said:  'Conscientious  and 
’able  by  them  no  man  was  ever 
cheat,  d  of  his  confidence.  Quick  to  re¬ 
sent  at.  injury,  they  never  forgot  the  kind- 
uess  of  \a  friend.  With  charity  for  the 
defenseless,  they  could  peuetrate  and 
eudise  skilfully  the  villainy  of  a  knave, 
[Rigid  in  the  control  of  family  they 
grew  sons  of  wisdom  and  worth.  They 
trained  daughters,  wives  to  first  states¬ 
men  in  the  commonwealth  being  pa¬ 
triotic,  they  were  sure  tyranny  was  the 
'vest  limit  of  baseness.  (Being  brave 
v  believed  where  justice  was  the 
dard,  heaven  was  the  warrior’s 
1.  3eing  noble,  they  realized  “the  ! 
rf  tri  ‘Jh  is,  nothing  can  rest  upon 
*  et  v  tal  justice.”  When  the 
!r’"  7  aided  they  were  right  they 
>ven  wrong.  Tlteir  heads 
re  boldly  strung.  In  poli- 
nment,  in  theology  and 
capital  and  home,  in  the 
at  i/i me  tu 
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“Man  is  explicable  by  nothing  less  than  all  his  history.’"— Emerson. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


York  county,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  has  an  area  of  900  square  miles,  embracing  576,000  acres  of  cleared  and 
uncleared  land.  The  average  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  500  feet.  Round 
Top,  the  highest  point,  has  .an  elevation  of  1,100  feet. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  limestone,  slate,  gravel,  sienite  and  red  sandstone. 
The  county  is  separated  from  Lancaster  county  on  the  east  and  Dauphin 
countv  on  the  north-east  by  the  Susquehanna  river.  On  the  south  it  is  divided 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  by  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  On  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  Adams  county,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Cumberland  county. 

There  are  thirty-five  townships,  as  follows:  Fairview,  Newberry,  Mon¬ 
aghan,  Carroll,  Franklin,  Warrington,  Conewago,  Washington  Dover,  i  an- 
.  Chester,  East  Manchester,  West  Manchester,  Jackson,  laradise,  He  , 

North  Codorus,  Heidelberg,  -h  West  Manheim, 

'North  Hopewell,  East  Hopewell,  Byi.  giield,  iu.  l 
'  "hrewsbury,  Fawn  and  Peach  Bottom.  1 


8 
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j  principal  streams  are  the  Yellow  Breech  pit,  the  Conewago  and 
j  creeks,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna. 

/ellow  Breeches  creek  rises  in  Cumberland  county,  flows  north-east 
ties  into  the  Susquehanna  at  the  town  of  New  Cumberland.  This  # 
tUes  a  portion  of  Cumberland  county  from  York  county, 
me  Cohewago  creek  rises  in  Adams  county,  flows  north-east  to  a  point 
ath  of  Newberrytown  and  thence  south-east  to  the  Susquehanna,  emptying! 
at  a  point  south  of  the  town  of  York  Haven.  This  creek  has  a  tributary] 
named  the  Little  Conewago. 


JAMES  SMITH. 


The  Codorus  creek  is  fed  by  west  and  south  branches  which  rise  in  the 
county  and  join  the  main  stream  at  the  conjunction  of  Manchester,  Spring  Gar¬ 
den,  and  North  Codorus  townships.  The  main  stream  flows  north-east  and 
joins  the  Susquehanna  at  a  point  between  East  Manchester  and  Hellam  town¬ 
ships.  Floods  which  result  in  much  damage  to  property  sometimes  occur  on 
these  streams. 

York,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the 
Codorus  creek  and  is  environed  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  The  scenery 
is  very  picturesque,  presenting  views  of  wooded  mountains  and  smiling  valleys, 
dotted  with  farms  that  in  the  fruitful  seasons  are  veritable  gardens. 
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General  Hancock,  while  on  a  visit  to  York,  was  delighted  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  surpassed  that  of  many  local. 


itiea  more  famous  in  this  respect.  • 


CLIflATE. 


The  climate  is  like  that  of  the  temperate  zones — variable.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  100°  in  the  shade  and  in  winter 
sometimes  falls  to  20°  or  30°  below  zero. 

The  mean  annual  rain-fall  is  forty-eight  inches.  The  county  is  free  from 
fogs  save  along  the  Susquehanna  where  they  are  not  frequent  nor  prolonged. 
Thunder  storms  occur  often  in  summer  and  high  wind  storms  have  swept  over 
the  county  in  the  early  autumn.  Cyclones,  tornadoes  and  hurricanes  are 
unknown. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


Rocks  of  stratified  primary  class  consisting  of  hydro  mica  schists  with 
siliceous  strata  occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

Extensive  beds  of  slate  which  may  be  converted  into  thin  plates  for  roofing, 
are  found  in  some  places.  Large  slate  quarries  near  Delta  and  Peach  Bottom 
have  been  worked  for  many  years  and  continue  to  yield  abundant  outputs.  , 

Small  belts  of  serpentine,  one  of  which  extends  into  Maryland,  occur  near  j 
the  Susquehanna  and  are  traversed  by  chlorite  slate  containing  octohedral  crys¬ 
tals  of  iron,  asbestos,  actinolite,  titaniferous  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  Red  oxide 
of  titanum  is  found  near  the  State  line. 

Cubic  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  occur  in  the  slates  below  Wrightsville,  and  are  ! 
found  in  abundance  south  of  York.  Exposure  to  the  elements  has  changed 
their  external  surface  from  a  bright  golden  yellow  to  a  dark  brown  color. 

Iron  ore  has  been  mined  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Many  of  the  banks 
were  worked  extensively  for  years  but  few  are  operated  now  owing  to  changes 
in  the  iron  trade.  The  varieties  of  ore  are  red  and  black  limonite,  red  hema¬ 
tite,  and  magnetite. 

Copper  is  found  occasionally  in  quartz  viens  and  in  the  slate  strata,  but 
never  in  workable  quantities.  The  varieties  are  purple  sulphuret  and  green 
carbonate. 

Limestone  belts  traverse  the  county  in  many  sections.  Numerous  quar¬ 
ries  are  worked,  the  stone  obtained  being  used  on  roads  and  streets,  while  the 
setter  qualities  are  burned  into  lime. 

The  Pigeon  Hills  are  composed  principally  of  slates  and  sandstones.  The  , 
ilate  contains  green  carbonate  of  copper  and  fine  specimens  of  foliated  oxide 
pf  iron  occur  in  quartz  viens  in  the  slate.  There  are  deposits  of  iron  ore  on 
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adise  and  other  townships. 


es  has  been  found  in  Dover,  Manchester,  Par- 

l  m  small  portions  near  the  Susquehanna  and  j 

nd  in  York  county  : 
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Galena  (lead)  has  been  found  i 
south  of  York. 


ZOOLOGY. 


.te,  chlorite,  epodite,|pipe  clay,  kaolin,  ampHibole,  mica, 
ar,  Iceland-spar,  dogtooth-spar,  needle-spar  calcite,  iron 
jtile  in  slender  prisms,  gold  in  small  particles  south  of  the 
/,  amethyst  small  specimens  occurring  in  quartz  veins,  zirco- 
iracite  coal. 

FORESTS. 

ast  forests  which  clad  the  hills  and  valleys,  when  the  Indian  roamed, 
reat  Park,  have  almost  disappeared.  The  native  woods  are  the  chest- 
ish,  hlack  walnut,  maple,  beech,  hickory,  cherry  and  hemlock. 


ie  native  mammals  which  the  pioneer  found  on  his  coming  were  deer.! 
,ners,  wild-cats,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  minks,  oppossums,  musk-rats,  etc. 
Ti.e  larger  mammals  of  this  list  have  wholly  disappeared.  Of  birds,  the  wild 
turkey  was  once  plentiful.  There  are  yet  found  the  eagle,  hawk,  owl,  buzzard, 
heron,  pheasant  and  partridge  among  the  many  varieties  of  birds.  Many 
species  of  fish  abound  in  the  streams. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  at  present  estimated  at  120,000.  That  of 
the  city  of  York  is  about  30,000.  Hanover,  next  in  size  and  importance,  has| 
a  population  of  8,000. 
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POLITICS. 

Since  the  days  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  York  county  has  been  among 
the  strongholds  of  Democracy.  The  average  majority  in  the  county  is  2500, 
while  the  majority  in  the  city  of  York  is  several  hundred. 

RELIGION. 


The  population  is  largely  Protestant  with  the  Lutheran,  German  Reform  ed, 
Presbyterian,  United  Brethren,  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations  pred 
inating  in  about  the  order  named.  Churches  of  all  denominations  are  nui  r- 
«us;  York  alone  having  nearly  sixty. 

EDUCATION. 

Since  its  introduction  the  free  school  system  has  made  rapid  advancement 
in  York  county  and  the  public  schools  of  its  towns  and  districts  equal  those 
of  any  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  recent  years  many  commodious  and  beautiful  public  school  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  the  city  of  York,  notably  the  High  School  building  which 
was  but.  recently  completed  and  dedicated. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  county,  schools  were  established.  Penn  and 
the  Quakers  were  firm  advocates  of  liberal  education.  The  first  of  the  great 
founder’s  representatives  to  come  to  dwell  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  established  schools  in  the  wilderness.  These  were  first  held  in  the 
rude  log  meeting  houses.  With  the  coming  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  German  Luth¬ 
erans  and  others,  came  the  parochial  schools. 

At  various  times  since  the  settlement  and  erection  of  the  county,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  denominational  schools  and  colleges  have  flourished.  At  present 
there  are  several  parochial  schools  in  the  county  and  three  in  York. 

The  largest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  county  are  in  York.  They  are 
the  York  High  School,  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  York  County 
Academy.  The  last  is  the  oldest  school  in  the  county  and  is  numbered 
among  the  oldest  in  the  State.  Academies  have  been  established  at  Stewarts- 
town,  Fawn  Grove,  Glenville  and  Hanover. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

In  climate,  in  fertility  of  soil  and  in  general  attractiveness,  York  c—nty  is 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  husbandman  to  pursue  his  simple  and  healthful  occupa¬ 
tion.  Within  its  confines  can  be  seen  some  of  the  most  productive  and  best 
kept  farms  in  the  State. 

The  great  annual  crops  of  grain,  hay,  tobacco,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc.,  may 
he  said  to  he  never  failing.  Corn  is  grown  in  abundant  crops  in  every  section 
of  the  county.  The  annual  yield  of  tobacco  is  very  large,  being  only  second 
to  that  of  her  sister  county  of  Lancaster.  Among  the  fruits  cultivated  are  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  quince,  plum,  apricot,  cherry  and  grape.  Some  of  these 
fruits  have  attained  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  yield  largely  and  are  exported- 
Berries  of  every  variety,  cultivated  and  wild,  abound. 

While  excellent  grazing  is  afforded,  York  is  not  a  stock  raising  county,  the 
farmer  finding  it  more  profitable  to  export  his  grain.  Great  numbers  of  horned 
cattle  are  brought  from  other  sections  to  be  fed  and  fattened  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  Horses  and  mules  are  imported  from  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  for 
use  on  farms. 

In  the  York  valley  and  south-western  townships  the  yield  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  is  large. 

The  five  markets  in  the  city  of  York,  are  veritable  expositions  of  the 
county’s  agricultural  products.  Vegetables,  fruits,  dairy  products,  cereals, 
poultry,  meats,  and  everything  that  nature  yields  in  smiling  vale  or  on  sunlit 
hillside  can  he  seen  at  every  turn,  in  bewildering  profusion.  A  stranger  en¬ 
tering  one  of  these  markets  could  easily  leadjhimself  to  imagine  that  he  was 
walking  into  the  great  bell  of  a  horn  of  plenty. 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 

For  many  years  York  manufactured  few  articles  save  those  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  To-day  the  substantial  city  on  the  Codorus  is  represented  in  the 
industrial  world  as  a  growing' manufacturing  centre.  Hanover,  Delta  and  York 
Haven  are  also  advancing  along  the  same  lines. 

Among  the  articles  manufactured  for  exportation  are:  cigars,  agricultural 
implements,  engines,  boilers,  ice  machines,  water  wheels,  heating  apparatus, 
sheet  and  structural  iron,  cars,  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  wire  cloth,  telephones, 
organs,  furniture,  chains,  safes,  brick,  lime,  fertilizer,  soap,  matches,  pottery, 
news,  book  and  wall  paper,  silk,  hosiery,  underwear,  clothing  and  hats. 

York  county  now  leads  Lancaster  county  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

ABORIGINAL  INHABITANTS. 

At  the  coming  of  Penn  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  were  divided  into  two 
confederacies.  The  Lenni  Lenapes  or  Delawares  occupying  the  eastern  and 
interior  sections  and  the  Six  Nations  dwelling  in  the  North  and  West.  There 
were  also  scattered  tribes  of  Shawnees. 

The  territory  now  comprising  York  county  was  not  extensively  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  but  was  used  by  them  as  a  hunting  ground  or  park.  Immense 
I  tracts  of  timber  were  annually  destroyed  by  fires  kindled  by  them  for  the  pur- 
,  pose  of  improving  the  grounds  for  hunting.  Thus  when  the  early  settlers  ar¬ 
rived  they  found  many  of  these  extensive  wastes,  entirely  without  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  land  near  Hanover,  known  as  the  barrens  is  a  tract  that  had  been 
thus  cleared  by  the  torches  of  the  redroen. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  i 

William  Penn,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  English  Admiral,  was  educated 
at  Oxford  and  studied  in  France  and  Italy,  it  being  the  father’s  desire  to  pre¬ 
paid  his  son  lor  a  public  career.  While  at  Oxford,  young  Penn,  through  the 
preachings  of  Thomas  Loa,  became  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  then 
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much  persecuted  Society  of  Friends^  In  spite  of  his'  lather’s  \vrath  and  the 
persecution  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of%he  people  and  the  courts,  the  great 
founder  firmly  clung  to  his  convictions  and  continued  to  labor  arduously  in 
behalf  of  the  Friends. 

When  the  elder  Penn  died  the  English  Government  owed  him  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money  for  services  and  loans.  In  1680  his  heir  petitioned  Charles 
II  of  England,  for  a  grant  of  land  in  America,  west  of  the  Delaware,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt.  In  the  following  year  the  grant  was  made  and  the  territory 
of  Pennsylvania  was  erected  into  a  province. 

Charles  II  was  known  as  the  Merry  Monarch.  He  is  described  as  a  very 
merry  man,  but  while  he  made  merry  with  his  dissolute  courtiers  his  people 
were  sad,  because  they  suffered  in  many  ways.  Their  suffering  was  greatly  due 
to  his  profligacy,  indifference  and  in  some  instances  his  cruelty  and  treach¬ 
ery.  When  this  merry  monarch  granted  William  Penn  the  vast  territory 
which  embraced  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  he  thought  he  was  playing  a 
huge  joke  on  the  humble  Quaker,  for  the  land  had  been  described  by  explor¬ 
ers  as  one  where  no  white  man  could  exist. 

It  was  Penn’s  proposition  to  name  the  new  province  SyJvania,  but  Charles 
added  the  prefix  Penn,  in  honor  of  his  subject’s  distinguished  sire,  though  it 
was  contrary  to  the  son’s  wish. 

On  learning  that  Penn  was  going  to  set  out  for  the  new  province,  Charles 
burst  into  laughter  and  predicted  that  his  Quaker  friend  would  become  meat 
for  the  “war-kettels”  of  the  red  savages. 

Adverse  comments  or  dire  jests  did  not  deter  Penn  however.  He  was  not 
setting  out  for  the  new  land  to  make  war  on  the  natives  but  to  make  friends 


of  them.  He  would  not  go  to  conquer  and  shed  blood  as  had  other  colonists 
before  him,  but  to  gain  by  peaceful  means  what  he  sought — a  haven  for  his 
followers  and  all  others  who  desired  to  escape  the  religious  persecution  of 
European  courts. 

Penn  reasoned  that  in  the  grant  from  Charles  he  bad  only  that  monarch’s 
good  will,  from  the  Indians  whom  he  consideied  the  rightful  owners,  he  must 
buy  the  titles  to  the  lands  and  this  ho  did. 

The  first  settlers  under  Penny’s  grant  reached  the  colony  in  1681.  Penn 
himself  followed  in  1682,  landing  at  New  Castle,  in  the  ship  “Welcome.” 
From  that  point  he  sailed  to  Upland  and  thence  to  the  present  site  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Prior  to  his  coming  2000  Swedes,  Dutch  and  English  had  settled  along  the 
Delaware. 

PENN’S  INDIAN  PURCHASES. 

Penn,  previous  to  his  arrival  had  instructed  deputy  Governor  William  Mark¬ 
ham  to  hold  treaties  with  the  Indians  with  a  view  of  peaceably  procuring  their 
lands.  Markham  held  such  a  treaty,  July  15,  1682,  for  lands  on  the  Delaware. 
Penn  before  returning  to  England  in  1684  held  similar  treaties. 

From  time  to  time  purchases  from  the  Indians  were  effected  by  Penn  and 
his  heirs,  until  the  white  man  finally  held  titles  to  the  whole  territory. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COUNTIES. 

In  1682  Penn  established  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Chester. 
Lancaster  county  was  erected  out  of  Chester  in  1729.  Lancaster  originally 
comprised  besides  its  present  area,  all  the  land  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  except 
Chester,  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  A  few  years  after  its  erection, 
Swiss,  German,  French,  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irish,  English, Welsh  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  home-seekers  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna. 
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bakey  stage  coach  teavel. 
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claims  they  were  'English,  another  thinks  they  were  German,  These  fttlers 

had  titles  from  the  Penns.  t  - 

Between  1734  and  1736  the  “York  Barrens”  was  settled  by  Scotch- Irish 
while  the  “Red  Lands”  in  the  northern  section  of  the  oounty  were  settled  by 


Quakers.  ,  .  .a. 

After  the  Hendrickcs,  came  an  influx  of  settlers  into  the  Kreutz  Creek 

valley,  most  of  whom  were  Gerrhan. 

Simple  and  plain  in  dress  were  these  first  settlers.  There  being  np  wool 
at  hand  from  which  to  make  cloth  they  attired  themselves  in  tow,  a' fabric 
woven  from  raw  flax.  Finally,  sheep  were  introduced  and  linsey-woolsdy  was 
then  manufactured  for  home  use. 

Prior  to  1729  there  were  no  mills  nearer  than  those  east  of  the  Shsque- 
hanna.  The  first  grist  mill  was  built  before  1740  by  John  Day. 

For  some  time  there  were  no  tanners  or  shoe  makers  in  the  settlement; 
and  families  were  supplied  with  footwear  brought  from  Philadelphia 


Itiner 


ant  oobblers  traveled  from  home  to  home  plying  their  trade.  Samuel  Landys 


the  first  shoe  maker  in  the  county,  established  a  shop  near  Kreutz  Creek. 

Peter  Gardner  and  John  Lochman  were  the  first  blacksmiths  in  the  set¬ 
tlement.  Valentine  Heyer  was  the  first  tailor 

The  first  school  master  was  dubbed  “Der  Dicke  Schulemeister.  ”  As  his 
nick-name  would  imply,  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  physical  proportions  and  no 
doubt  had  the  strength  to  wield  the  birch.  He  was  an  itinerant  pedagogue, 
traveling  from  faintly  to  family,  to  instruct  the  German  urchins.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  ability.  He  may  have  been  as  “dicke”  in  head  as  in  body. 

Rude  cabins  or  round  log-houses  were  the  first  dwellings— wood  being  for 
somo  years  the  only  building  material  used# 

Two  stone  houses,  the  first  in  the  county,  were  built  on  Kreutz  Creek  in 
1735  by  John  and  Martin  Schultz. 


The  townships  of  Chanceford,  Lower  Chanceford,  Fawn,  Hopewell  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Windsor  comprising  what  we  have  previously  referred  to  as 
“The  York  Barrens”  were  settled  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  These  early  progen¬ 
itors  of  an  honest  and  thrifty  people  are  described  as  “sober,  industrious,  moral 
and  intelligent.”  In  religion  they  were  strict  and  devout  Presbyterians.  Their 
first  church,  a  log  structure,  was  erected  near  Muddy  Creek.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Whittlesey  was  their  first  pastor.  ;  ' _ h 


The  method  of  farming  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers  was  deterior- 
1  at3nS  t0  the  soiL  A  sPace  would  be  cleared  and  planted  in  wheat.  After  the 
first  crop  was  raised,  rye,  oats,  and  corn  would  be  planted  and  harvested  sucj 
eessively,  this  exhausting  process  being  repeated  until  the  soil  would  become 
sterile  when  a  new  space  would  be  cleared.  Improved  methods  of  farming 
were  adopted  anu  by  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  within  recent  years  what  is 
popularly  termed  “The  Lower  End”  has  become  one  of  the  most  productive 
portions  of  the  county.  * 

The  Quaker  settlers  in  the  “Red  Valley”  or  “Red  Lands,”  came  from  Lan- 
.aster  and  Chester  counties  and  located  in  the  valley  contiguous  to  Horseshoe 

descent^  °reek‘  They  Were  300n  ioined  by  other  settlers  of  Scotch  and  Irish 


Like  their  fellow  settlers  of  Kreutz  Creek  and  ‘‘The  York  Barrens,”  those 
of  the  “Red  Lands”  were  honest,  industrious  and  of  faultless  morals.  For  years 
they  held  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  never  had 
a  difference. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  county  a  rather  noted  person 
named  John  Digges  was  granted  ten  thousand,  acres  of  land  by  the  proprietor 
of  Maryland.  The  choice  of  the  lands  was  left  to  the  option  of  Digges,  who 
located  six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  within  the  present  limits  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  On  a  part  of  his  choice  Hanover  now  stands;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Digges’  Choice,  which  for  many  years  was  given  to  that  town  and  section. 

John  Schriver  was  the  first  to  settle  on.  this  land  and  for  a  time  lodged  in  a 
hay  stack  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  nomads  of  the  genus  “hobo.” 

Schriver  was  an  interesting  character  and  a  recounter  of  many  thrilling 
personal  adventures. 

In  1734  Martin  Fry  settled  near  the  site  of  York  and  John  Wright,  Jr.  was 
dwelling  where  WrightsvilJe  now  stands. 

The  early  settlement,  or  pioneer  period  of  the  county’s  history  was  not  a 
golden  one  for  its  people,  whose  lives  were  constantly  crowded  with  every  dan- 
ger,  hardship  and  privation.  They  had  not  only  the  Indians  to  fear  but  also 
Maryland  authorities  who  threatened  to  remove  all  settlers  on  disputed  terri 
tory,  regardless  of  titles  from  the  Penns. 

Tm6.re  T61,6  °°  r°adS’  no  mills’  110  Physicians,  no  stores,  and  but  few  wag¬ 
ons.  The  daily  fare  of  the  people  was  of  the  hardest  kind,  their  raiment  which 
we  have  already  described,  was  poor  and  coarse.  Luxuries  were  unknown 
among  them  and  their  comforts  were  limited. 

rei^S’  th6  pioneer’s  method  of  blazing  a  path  through  the  forest  was 
to  ahd  communication  with  Lancaster  was  maintained  by  pack  horse 
travel  over  paths  thus  made. 

The  Monocacy  road,  the  first  built  in  York  county,  was  surveyed  in  1739 
over  s  teaded  route  Extending  from  Wright’s  Ferry  (Wrightsville)  to  York’ 
thence  to  Hanover  and  thence  to  the  Maryland  line.  ' 


York  was  laid  out  in  1741  by  Thomas  Cookson,  deputy  surveyor  of  Lan- 
q^tet  bounty.  Cookson  acted  under  instructions  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
mnncb  to  lay  out  a  town  in  squares,  after  the  manner  of  Philadelphia  the 
lidtfr  town  to  be  dalled  Yo^ktown, 

Ini741  the  following  persons  applied  to  have  their  names  entered  for  lots 

C0Unty:  John  BiSh0p’  Baltzer  Spangler,  Michael 
R  ’  MiChael  Laub’  George  Schwoop,  Zachariah  Shu- 

H°aweV  ,trmtoUS  BOtt’  Ge°rge  H°ake’  Jaoob  Crebill>  Matthias 
llamas’  M  Q  E  6rger’  Andr6w  CoaIer’  Heory  Hendricks  and  Joseph 
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York  was  a^ttiqd  shortly  after  it  was  laid  out— mostly  by  Germans  who 
were  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther. 

In  1740  Adam  Miller  petitioned  the  authorities  of  Lancaster  county  for  the 
privilege  thkeep  a  public  house  at  York.  His  petition  was  granted. 

In  iTiTithe  influx  of  German  immigrants  was  so  great  that  they  were  soon 
in  the  majority  over  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  Quakers  in  the  county. 

BORDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


For  many  years  a  dispute  was  waged  between  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland:' over  the^uestion  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  respec- 


■  tive  province^ 


i  1  In  this  controversy  Thomas  Ctessap,  a  minion  of  the  proprietor  of  Maryland, 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  Though  Cressap  bore  the  military  title  of  colonel, 


he  was  but  a  desperado.  Unlike  a  true  soldier  he  attacked  the  peaceable  and 
defenseless,  oftener  than  he  sallied  against  those  prepared  to  resist. 

While  the  commissioners  were  negotiating  to  fix  the  boundary  line,  Cressap 1 
determined- to  settlethe  dispute  by  force.  He  with  followers  had  “squatted”  at] 
Blue  Bock  Forry, 'three  and  a  half  miles  South  of  Wrightsville  and  from  thatj 
point  he  commenced  operations, 

Mhrder  and  other  act?  ©/'violence  were  committed  by  this  desperado  in  his 
raids.  Settlers  wCre  carried  away  from  their  homes  and  lodged  in  Maryland 
jails,  others  were  ,,  induced  by  promises  of  clear  titles  to  their  lands,  to  take 
sides  with  the  Mkrylander9  And- acknowledge  their  authority. 

Encouraged  by  Gov.  Ogle,  Cressap  continued  his  aggressions  until  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  county,  on  September  25, 1736.  The  arrest! 
was  accomplished  after  a  brief  conflict  between  the  Sheriff  and  his  posse] 
and  Qrqfesap  and  his  rioters.  One  Marylander  was  wounded  by  mistake  by  one' 
of'CrCSsep’S  men. 

ptep0$p |and t  peverafy  followers  were  incarcerated  in  the  Lancaster  jail.) 
|j^t^'4o|®er^^fl,remfjved1^  ' the  "Philadelphia  jail. 

aparty  of  Marylanders  broke  into  the  Lancaster  jail  and  l 
'*""1  thd'ri.ot^rh  who-remained  there.1] 

^Mt-ijtfOnpjWere  $/&eingrmade  fey  both  Pennsylvanians  and  Marylanders  j 
.wfieT^an  order  j|ifonakthe  Crown  on  the  subject  of  boundary] 
AQ  prosfeefitiofis  were  dropped  and  the  prisoners  were,! 

flu ‘bad 

Y,~  Pennsylvanians  remained  passive,  quietly  I 
ihg  to4he  threats' and  terrorikings  of  the  bully  who  led  the  intruders.  I 

4NP  cfehstbbcted  effort  near  Wrightsville.  Portions  of  its  walls  still 
ihptofming  the  lower  part  <5f  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  John  L.  Detwiler, 

boundary  line. 

Zthe  part  0f  f°yal  secretaries,  of  the  geography  of  the  section 
U^|ef  c8nsid6rati6h,  was  ho  doubt  responsible  for  the  border  difficulties  just 
seoijed’.  * 

...^e  SfUJ*ef  ^undary  line  was  Clearly  defined  in  Penn’s  charter  as  the  be- 

fibln  flff6  rfh,Q.Te-  1Hete  the  geograPhy  of  toe  royal  scribes  must 
119  fidary  would  have  given  penn  two-thirds  of  Mary- 

T‘  111  LOrd  Baltim°to’s  charter,  which  was  the  oldest, 
thefAftCburred  ambiguities  of  language  as  to  his  northern  boundary 

Pehfri  WaS,agreed  t0’  May  10,  1732,  by  Thomas  and  Richard 

L°  Baltimore-  A  suit  in  equity  instituted  by  the  last 
f  flhe  markmg  °f  toe  provisional  line  until  1738,  when  It  was 
wdde.’fcnremtory  ^  &  royal  decree  ifi  council. 
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in  1739. 
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In  1760,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  and  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  agreed 
19  have  executed  the  Survey  of  1782.  The  Surveyors  chosen  were  John  Lukens 
afid  Archibald  McLean  for  the  Penns  and  Thomas  Garret  for  Lord  Baltimore. 
While  in  the  Course  of  their  work  they  were  notified  that  Mason  and  Dixon, 
ttto  eminent  surveyors  and  mathematicians  from  London,  had  arrived  to  com’- 
pletC  the  survey.  The  line  which  bears  their  name  was  continued  by  them, 
from  the  tangent  point  of  the  Delaware  semi-circular  line,  westward  to  the 
second  crossing  of  Little  Dunkard  creek,  where  they  Were  stopped  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 

SPRINGETSBURY  MANOR. 

Springetsbury  Manor  was  the  first  that  was  laid  out  west  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  It  was  first  surveyed  by  Gov.  Keith  in  1722,  and  re- surveyed  in  1768. 
It  had  an  area  of  70,000  acres.  The  manor  was  named  in  honor  of  Spring et 
Penn  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

SOnE  EARLY  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  first  bridge  in  the  county,  a  wooden  structure,  was  built  across  the 
Codorus  at  Market  street,  York,  in  1743  and  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by 
one  of  stone  in  1768.  A  wooden  bridge  was  built  across  the  Conewago,  near 
Dover,  in  the  same  year.  This  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone  in  1811. 

The  first  bridge  joining  Wrightsville  and  Columbia  was  built  in  1809. 

The  first  turnpikes  were  constructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury. 

Wagon  traffic  over  these  pikes  became  a  profitable  and  flourishing  busi¬ 
ness.  Lines  were  run  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Baltimore.  The  first  wagons  in  use 
were  large,  well  made,  and  were  covered  with  canvas  tops.  They  were  called 

•‘Conestoga”  wagons  and  were  drawn  by  four  horses. 


EARLY  IRON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  iron  industry  once  flourished  in  York  county,  but  gradually  declined 
as  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  were  discovered  and  worked  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

Peter. Dicks,  an  iron  manufacturer  from  Delaware  county,  came  to  York 
.county  in  17.16  and  built  the  plant  known  as  Spring  Forge.  Dicks’  forge  was 
.operated  with  ore  taken  from  the  Pigeon  Hills. 


Other  plants  in  the  county  were  Mary  Ann  Furnace,  erected  1703-  1  Jcliam 
ron  Works,  1765;  Castle  Finn  Forge,  1812;  York  Foundry,  Furnace  and 
W-0;  Manor  Furnace,  1830;  York  Furnace,  1830. 


ERECTION  OF  COUNTY. 

The  coming  of  settlers  west  of  the  Susquehanna  continued.  As  the  pop; 
lation  augmented,  improvements  were  extended.  Roads  were  opened  mil 
were  built,  and  the  number  of  schools  and  churches  increased. 

As  is  inevitable  in  all  new  countries,  a  dissolute  element  was  attract 

t  *  IT 1  ?  Per£°nS’  b6nt  °n  proJinS  upon  the  honest  and  inchr 

trious,  entered  the  newly  settled  territory  and  their  presence  soon  became 

menace  to  peace  and  prosperity.  To  secure  themselves  against  this  undesW 
ble  class  the  inhabitants  in  1747  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Assembly  for  th 

mwir  °On  AimiL7£?n4^he  petltti0n  was  nofc  oonsidered  and  was  again  urge 
,  ...  9,  1/49,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  erecting  a] 

the  lands  lying  westward  el  th,  Susquehanna,  „«hL  lhe  Pr„£  ZTemJ 

n!me<taTork.  “““  e‘S‘"'"d  °'  SoMI’  I*.  a -county  to  b 


first  courr  house. 


ttee  was  authorized  by  tle'.same  act  to  purchase  a  suitablo  site 
tion  of  a  court  house  and  prison, 
uil  1754  the  courts  were  held  in  jffivate  houses.  In  that  year  the  com 
xoners  entered  into  an  agreement  with  builders  for  the  erection  of  a  proper 
u'ucture  at  York.  The  work  was  imtfiediately  begun  and  the  building  was 
completed  in  1756.  This  was  the  histone  structure  in  which  the  Continental 
Congress  met  from  1777  to  1778.  Its  sdtvwas,  Centre  Square.  A  jail  was  also 
erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  George  and  King  streets. 


EARLY  ELECTIONS. 


The  first  election  in  the  new  countyfwas  held  in  October,  1749  and  was  for 
Sheriff.  The  polling  place  was  at  Yorklown,  at  the  log  tavern  of  Baltzer  Spang¬ 
ler.  The  candidates  were  Hans  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  inhabitants, 
and  Kiehard  McAllister,  representing  tlie  Germans.  A  quarrel  developed  early 
in  the  day  and  a  riot  between  the  twq  factions  was  precipitated.  The  Irish 
were  driven  from  the  polls  by  the  Germans,  who  then  proceeded  to  elect  their 
candidate.  McAllister’s  election  was  liot  acknowledged  by  the  Governor  and 
Hamilton,  who  was  related  to  the  deputy-Governor,  secured  the  coveted  office 
through  appointment. 

At  the  election  of  1760  there  was  more  rioting  and  the  Irish  were  given  a 
second  drubbing  by  the  “Dutch.”  Hamilton  was  reappointed.  Bothsidesap- 
pealed  to  the  Assembly  and  their  remonstrances  were  heard  by  that  body. 
When  the  facts  were  reached  Hamilton  was  censured,  and  admonished  to  main¬ 
tain  better  order  in  his  county. 


FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR, 

A  period  of  tranquility  prevailed  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists,  which  resulted  from  disputes  over  boundar¬ 
ies.  These  disputes  began  in  1749  and  culminated  in  war  in  1854.  The  French 
had  the  Indians  for  allies. 


Cumberland  was  more  exposed  to  Indian  raids  than  York.  There  was 
alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  borders  of  both  counties  as  earlj 
as  1745  and  1748,  but  the  Indians  made  no  incursions. 

Forts  were  built  on  the  frontier  from  1753  to  1764;  a  number  of  them  ir 
Cumberland  county. 

The  defeat  of  General  Braddock  noar  Pittsburg,  on  July  9,  1765,  was  the  ' 
signal  for  great  consternation  among  the  people  of  York  county.  Many  of  them 
fled  to  places  of  safety  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  Adams  county  and  the  Cum-j 
berland  valley  were  almost  deserted  by  settlers,  most  of  whom  sought  refuge 
in  Lancaster  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1756  largo  bands  of  Delawares  raided  the  Cumberland  val¬ 
ley  when,  among  other  depredations,  fifty  whites  were  captured  and  killed  at 
Great  Cove.  Settlers  were  killed  within  a  few  miles  of  Carlisle  and  Shippens 
burg.  Capt.  Culbertson,  with  eleven  men,  followed  the  raiders  and  lost  his  life 
in  a  fight  near  Sideling  hill.  Capt.  Hamilton  lost  seven  men  in  another  engage 
ment  with  the  Indians. 

Depredations  were  also  committed  within  the  limits  of  Yoylt  county.  On 
August  17,  1757,  Indians  set  fire  to  William  Waugh’s  barn  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county.  On  the  21st  of  May,  in  the  ensuing  year,  one  man  and  five 
women  were  captured  near  the  Yellow  breeches. 

On  the  morning  of  April  13,  1758,  nineteen  Indians  visited  the  homo  of 
Richard  Bard  who  operated  a  mill  in  thi  section  then  known  as  Carrol’s  tract. 
And  now  within  the  limits  of  Adamrjoounty  a  little  girl  named  Hannah 
McBride  discovered  them  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  occupants  of  the  house 
were,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Potter,  a  bound  boy,  a  child  about  six  months  old, 


and  the  miller  himself.  After  slight  rr  isistanee  the  party  surrendered  as  the; 
were  not  prepared  to  hold  out  against  so  large  a  force.  The  Indians  then  wen 
to  a  field  nearby  and  captured  Samuel  Hunter  and  Daniel  McManning.  A  lac 
named  William  White,  who  was  coming)  to  tho  mill,  also  fell  into  their  hands. 

Pottet,  Hunter  and  the  child  were  put  to  death.  The  other  captives  were 
taken  beyond  the  Tuscaroro  mountainstand  thence  west. 

In  1759,  the  Indians  again  penetrated;  Tork  county  and  killed  two  men  it 
the  Carroll  tract.  The  people  of  the  Cumberland  valley  suffered  greatly  in  this 
raid. 


Tork  county  furnished  four  companies  of  foot  soldiers  for  the  Forbes  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1758.  Teamsters  and  wagons  were  also 
supplied.  • 

The  French  were  dispossessed  of  Canada  and  the  war  ended  officially  in 
1763.  The  war  cost  the  colonies  30,000  men  and  $15,000,000.  They  were  re¬ 
imbursed  by  the  British  Government  to  the  extent  of  §5,000,000. 


A  PIONEER  PHYSICIAN. 

Dr,  Jameson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  the  first  physician  to  practice  the 
healing  art  among  the  settlers  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  in  the  Revolution  as  officer  and  surgeon.  In  the 
engagement  with  the  Indians  at  Sideling  Hill  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Kittanning'  he  dressed  the  wound  of  General  Armstrong,  who 
received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder. 

THE  PONTIAC  WAR. 

Peace  followed  until  1763,  when  the  Pontiac  outbreak  occurred.  The 
transfer  from  the  French  to  the  English  of  the  territory  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  river  precipitated  hostilities. 

Pontiac,  a  powerful  chief,  was  an  Ottawa  by  birth  and  chief  of  the  Ottawa, 
Ojibway  and  Pottawattamie  tribes.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  French  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  present  at  Braddock’s 


defeat. 

Pontiac  opposed  English  invasion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  his  and  other 
tribes,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  numerous  tribes  to  wipe  out  the 
English  garrisons  in  their  vicinity. 

Greatly  exaggerated  reports  of  this  outbreak  reached  the  colonists  west  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  alarm  broke  out  afresh.  In  a  short  time  York,  Shippens- 
burg,  Carlisle  and  Lancaster  were  crowded  with  refugees.  When  the  tidings 
came  that  the  forts  at  Bedford,  Loyalhanna  and  Pitt  had  successfully  resisted 
the  savages  the  alarm  subsided  and  the  people  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  Indians  captured  a  number  of  forts  on  the  Lakes  and  in  the  Ohio  valley 
and  massacred  the  garrisons. 

On  October  12, 1764,  Pontiac  abandoned  the  seigerof  Detroit  and  retired  to 
the  Maumee  river  where  he  was  deserted  by  several  tribes,  his  influence  being 
on  the  wane.  He  attempted,  but  without  avail,  to  renew  hostilities  and  was 
finally  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Oswego  in  1766.  Pontiac  was  assissinated 
at  Cahokia,  Ill.,  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian,  in  1769. 


HANOVER  founded. 

Again  the  inhabitants  of  the!  county  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  Private  and  public  improvements,  temporarily  interrupted,  were  now 
continued  and  a  period  of  prosperity  was  enjoyed 

In  17G4,  Richard  McAllister  laid  out  the  town  of  Hanover.  In  the  course  of 
I  its  history  Hanover  has  been  known  as  “Hickorytown,”  “McAilistertown”  and 
•‘Rogues  Resort.”  I 
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anover  being  located  in  “Digges  Choice,”  land  that  came 'within  the  lim- 
tho  territory  over  which  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Penns  disputed,  the 
,n  was  tor  a  time  without  the  authority  of  any  court.  Fugitives  from  jus- 
oe  took  advant  >ge  of  this  and  the  place  soon  had  a  population  of  rogues,  hence 
e  origin  of  the  appellation  “Rogues  Resort.” 

The  sheriff  <f  York  county  lefusing  to  accept  prisoners  from  Hanover, 
McAllister  set  himself  up  as  a  magistrate  and  administered  justice  to  the  rough  I 
inhabitants,  _ 


* 


THE  jREVOLUTOIN. 

When  the  spark  of  the  Anii'ican  Revolution  was  kindled  In  Boston,  the 
colonists  west  of  the  Susquehania  were  among  the  earliest  to  be  fired  with 
patriotism.  Having  already  feltithe  weight  of  the  British  yoke  they  were  anx- 
i  ious  to  take  up  arms  against  tlieil-  oppressors. 

I 

Communications  of  sympathy,  supplies  and  money  were  sent  by  the  citizens 
I  of  Yorktown  to  the  oppressed  Bostonians.  Meetings  were  held  and  companies 
were  organized. 

A  company  organized  in  York  in  1774,  had  for  its  officers,  James  Smith, 
Capt. ;  Thomas  Hartley,  First  Lieut.;  David  Green,  Second  Lieut.;  and  Henry 
Miller,  Ensign. 

A  second  company  was  formed  in  Yorktown,  February,  1775.  The  officers 
were  Hartman  Deuitch,  Capt.;  Mr,  Grubb,  First  Lieut.;  Philip  Entler,  Second 
Lieut.;  and  Luke  Rouse,  Ensigfi. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1775,  a  rifle  company  under  command  of  Capt.  Michael 
Doudle,  left  York  and  marched  to  Cambridge  to  join  the  Continental  army. 
The  company  was  composed  of  expert  marksmen.  Henry  Miller  and  John  Dill 
were  the  Lieutenants  and  John  Watson  was  the  Ensign.  At  Cambridge  they  were 
attached  to  Colonel  Thompson’s  rifle  regiment  and  First  Lieutenant  Miller  suc¬ 
ceeded  Capt.  Doudle  in  command. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1775,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Congress,  the  men  of  the  county  were  enrolled  into  militia  companies.  Nearly 
4000  men  were  enrolled  in  a  sh«u’t  time. 

In  December  1775,  a  company  known  as  “The  Independent  Light  Infantry 
Company”  was  formed  in  Yorktown.  Its  officers  were  George  Irwin,  Capt.; 
John  Hay,  lirst  Lieut.;  and  William  Bailey,  Second  Lieut.  In  1777  the  com¬ 
pany  was  commanded  by  William  Bailey,  Capt.;  Christopher  Lauman,  First 
Lieut.;  and  William  Scott,  Second  Lieut.  Capt.  John  Hay  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Convention. 

A  fourth  company  formed  in  1776  had  for  its  officers,  Michael  Hahn,  Capt.; 
Balizer  Spangler,  First  Lieut.;  Michael  Billmeyer,  Second  Lieut.;  and  George 
Spangler,  Ensign. 

A  fifth  company  was  commanded  by  Chas.  Lulcens  and  a  sixth  by  Rudolph 
Spangler. 

In  1776  Cumberland  and  lTork  counties  raised  four  companies  each  for  the 
forming  of  a  regiment.  The  regiment  was  commanded  by  William  Irwine,with 
Thomas  Hartley,  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  James  Dunlap,  Major.  Of  the  four 
companies  raised  in  York  county,  David  Grier  was  in  command  of  the  first, 
loses  McLean  of  the  second,  Archibald  McAllister  of  the  third,  while  the  name 
f  the  commander  of  the  fourth  is  not  on  record.  These  companies  started  for 
be  front  in  the  month  of  March.  In  1777  they  formed  part  of  the  11th  regi- 
lent  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  officers  then,  were  Thomas  Hartley, 
lolonel ;  David  Grier,  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  and  Lewis  Bush,  Major, 

Early  in  May,  1776,  William  McPherson  recruited  a  rifle  company  at  York 
to  serve  fifteen  months.  In  July  the  company  joined  Colonel  Miles’  command 


at  Philadelphia. 

i  mil  ii  ii~'~ 


r 
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In  July,  1776,  five  battalions  of  militia  marched  from  York  county  to  New 
Jersey.  On  their  arrival  there  enough  men  were  drawn  by  Jot  to  fill  two  bat¬ 
talions  in  the  Flying  Camp.  The  first  battalion  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Michael  Swope,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Stevenson,  and  Major  William 
Baily.  There  were  eight  companies,  the  captains  of  which  were  Michael  Smy- 
ser,  Gerhart  Graeff,  Jacob  Dritt,  Christian  Stake,  John  McDonald,  John  Ewing 

William  Nelson  and - Williams.  Colonel  Richard  McAllister  was  in  coml 

mand  of  the  second  battalion,  with  David  Kennedy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
John  Clark,  Major.  The  captains  were  Nicholas  Bittinger,  McCarter,  MeCas- 
key,  Laird,  Wilson  and  Paxton. 

The  Flying  Camp,  wrhich  was  destined  to  experience  severe  service,  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  brigades.  James  Ewing  of  York  county  was  Brigadier  General 
of  the  first  brigade. 

jj  Shortly  after  being  organized  this  force,  though  not  yet  thoroughly  disci¬ 
plined,  was  sent  to  join  Washington  and  participated  in  hot  fighting  on  Long 
Island.  The  losses  of  the  York  county  companies  were  heavy.  Graeff’s  com¬ 
pany  was  reduced  to  eighteen  men.  Drift's  and  Carter’s  companies  suffered 
]  heavy  losses  at  Fort  Washington.  McAllister  was  killed  and  Ensign  Barnitz 
|  was  wounded  in  both  legs,  one  of  which  required  amputation  thirty  years  later.  1 
Colonel  Swope  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  command  fell  into  the  hands  of 
I  the  British. 

In  the  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  reverses  just 
j  recorded,  Miller’s  men  rendered  efficient  service  in  protecting  the  rear  of  tho 

.defeated  force. 

York  county  soldiers  participated  in  many  famous  battles  of  the  Revolution 
j  and  were  noted  for  their  courage  and  gallantry. 

YORKTOWN’S  LIBERTY  BELL. 

When  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  July  4,  1776,  reached  Yorktown,  there  | 
was  great  rejoicing  among  the  inhabitants. 

A  bell  presented  to  St.  John’s  congregation  in  1774,  by  Queen  Caroline,  a 
sister  of  George  III  and  wife  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  hoisted  to  the 
cupola  of  the  court  house  by  patriotic  citizens. 

When  the  bell  arrived  in  Yorktown,  St.  John’s  church  was  not  provided 
with  a  tower  to  receive  it  and  it  was  placed  on  a  temporary  trestle,  erected  for 
the  purpose,  in  Centre  Square.  It  nowr  hangs  in  the  tower  of  the  church  on 
north  JBeaver  street. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

After  having  been  driven  from  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  the  Continen 
tal  Congress  arrived  at  Yorktown  on  September  30,  1777.  Its  sessions  were  1 
held  in  the  court  house  for  a  period  of  nine  months— the  darkest  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 


The  following  are  among  the  most  important  transactions  of  the 
body  while  at  lorktown:  News  of  Burgoynes*  surrender  received. 

The  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  John  Hancock,  from 
at  body  and  the  election  of  his  successor— Henry  Laurans. 


i*s  •*>  „*?<*•  •. .  . 


ST.  JOHN’S  cnup.cn  AS  IT  ArrEAEED  IN  COLONIAL  DATS, 


The  appointment  of  Lafayette  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army. 

The  acceptance  of  Baron  Steuben’s  offer  of  service. 

Vote  of  thanks  tendered  General  Stark  of  the  Now  Hampshire  militia  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  same,  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

Promotion  of  Stark  to  Brigadier  General  in  the  United  States  army. 

Adoption  of  resolutions  of  respect  on  the  death  of  Philip  Livingston,  a 
member  of  the  body  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Philip  Livingston  died  in  Yorktown  on  June  11,  1778,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  German  Reformed  Churoh.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
Congress  in  a  body,  each  member  wearing  crape  on  his  atm.  They  continued 
in  mourning  for  the  Space  of  one  month. 

Sometime  during  the  present  century,  the  remains  of  Livingston  were 
removed  to  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  where  they  now  rest.  The  exact  date  of  his 
reinterment  is  unknown.  A  modest  monument  marks  his  grave.  . 

During  the  time  that  the  Continental  Congress  was  assemble<yjysJjaJaWlwn  I 

the  intrigue  known  as  the  “Conway  Cabal”  was  evolved.  It  had  for  its  purpose 
the  removal  of  Gen.  Washington  from  the  command  of  the  Continental  army 
and  the  elevation  of  Gen.  Gates,  then  the  hero  of  the  hour,  to  the  important 
post.  The  plot  was  destined  to  fail  ignominously.  The  house  where  the  intri¬ 
guers  met  is  yet  standing  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  located 
on  the  north  side  of  West  Market  street,  near  Water  street,  and  at  this  writing  i 
Is  occupied  by  a  merchant. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


a  house  near  King’s 


ANDRE 


Thomas  Paine,  the  noted  deistic  and  political  writer,  j  was  secretary  of 
Congress  while  it  met  at  Yorktown.  It  is  said 
mi^ls  ^.nd  ^rot^ijT^e  Crisis”  there. 


MAJOR 

Andre,  the  British  spy,  was  a  prisoner  at 
,  been  brought  from  Carlisle,  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  his 
He  was  .  taken  from  Yorktown  to  Philadelphia  and  thenco  to  Tappan, 
where  he  was  executed. 


! 

I 

I 


THE  CLOSEOfThE  REVdLUTblN. 

Ia-J78t  a  number  of  prisoners  of  war were  ^“^Jg^uTmiles  from  York- 
land  to  this  county.  They  «“^akinR  out  among  them  their  number 
town, 'in  Windsor  township.  A  plag  b  a  8ite  of  their  tmprisonmen. 

was  greatly  reduced.  Thevictims  are  burmd  ne  ^  Independence  large 

At  various  times  during  the  ^G&rman  soldiers  In  the  hire  of 

pumbers  of  prisoners  including  ma  y  H  Many  of  these  Hessians 

the  King  of  England)  were  brought  to 

settled  in  this  county.  PnrT1wams  reached  Yorktown  a  large 

When  the  news  of  the  surren  er  °  q  d  th  elltire  population  turned 

bon-flre  was  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ana 

0ut  to  rejoice. 


A  TRADITIONAL  VISIT. 


A  , 

Weshiugton's  traditional  “h3e  Father"^!  His  Conn. 

sometime  in  1794.  There  are  no  neoords  to  ;  ^  soosht  a  reIogo,  but 

try  visited  the  to™  in ,  whrch  the  nation s  HanoTCr. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did.  On  July  1, 

FIRST  FIRE  COMPANIES. 

1  .  "  .  -.ceg  was  the  first  established  in  Yorlc- 

The  Sun  Fire  Company  formed  ^  1 '  ‘  the  houSe  of  Henry  Miller , 

town.  The  Laurel  Fire  Company  was  ^^^or^anization  of  the  Vigilant  Fire 
on  February  S,  1790.  The  enaet  dateol^  »,  tlmt  company  claim  that  it 

Company  is  a  disputed  ma  •  gl  Be£oie  the  introductions  of  hand 

SK  were  need  in  nghtmg  «res^  NEWSPAPERS, 

Pnnsv.thePennX.aCh—^^^Xr-l 

to  theconnty  was  established  at  York.^  ^  Eoth  enterprises 

in  i,96ona  8U3P 

111  1804  INCORPORATION  OP  YORK  BOROUGH. 

m  H80  York  bad_  “^”*.01.0  was’ tcSpSS  aTa ' boronX  Henry 
Ew  burgess  and  James  Smith  Was  an  assistant  burgess. 

THE  YORK  COUNTY  ACADEMY. 

The  York  County  Academy  w“e®^fd  “  S^t  passed  under  State  con- 

tr  ist  sr:::a"  ^  ,n  * **.  *» 

his  admission  to  the  bar  at  Bel  Air,  Md. 

ADOPTION  OP  U.  5.  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  oi  th.  United  States  was 

«wr  xrss:  r—  «.  a 

Interna.  Hartley  was 

52 S ffi  8Hto«m.nins  art  Interred  in  St.  John's Splseop.1  Church  yard. 

SLAVERY  On  YORK  COtTVTY. 

A,  the  close  ot  the  revolution  York  ^^,^252125  °die72 
Iw  tour  faulted.  In  1820  only  two  slaves  were  remammg. 


facetiously  styled  the  ‘‘Cow  Insurrection.”,  It  was  occasioned  by  the  then  ex- ! 
isting  Excise  Law.  Jacob  Bixler,  a  resident  of  Manchester  refused  to  pay  tax 
on  a  cow  and  the  animal  was  forcibly  seized  by  th9  tax-collector  and  driven  to  i 
York  to  be  exposed  for  sale. 

On  the  day  of  the  sale  one  hundred  armed  men  from  Bixler’s  neighborhood 
entered  York  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  sale  with  the  intention  of  rescuing 
the  cow.  The  citizens  of  York  armed  themselves  for  resistence,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  among  them  men  who  had  learned  something  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  severe, 
school  of  the  struggle  for  national  independence,  the  rustio  invaders  were 
.  quickly  dispersed. 


THE  WHISKEY  INSURRECTION. 


What  is  known  in  history  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  broke  out  in  north¬ 
western  Virginia  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1791.  When  the  President’s 
Proclamation  called  for  15,000  troops,  York  county  furnished  five  hundred 
men  to  march  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  The  insurgents  were  dispersed  with¬ 
out  conflict  or  bloodshed. 


FINAL  INDIAN  OUTBREAKS. 


In  1794  an  Indian  outbreak,  the  last  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  occurred  along  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers  and  in  the  Ohio 
valley.  Pennsylvania  furnished  nearly  11,000  militia  for  the  campaign  against 
the  redskins  of  which  number  there  were  822  from  York  county.  General 
Anthony  Wayne  lead  the  forces  and  overwhelmed  the  redskins  at  Fallen  Tim¬ 
bers. 

General  Wayne’s  impetuosity  in  battle  won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Mad 
Anthony.”  Among  the  aboriginals  he  was  known  as  "Black  Snake.”  He 
passedfthrough  Y"ork  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  early  in  1794. 


HAIL  STORM  AND  FIRE. 


In  June,  1797,  a  very  destructive  hail  storm  swept  over  York  county  doing 
great  damage  to  crops,  and  killing  many  birds  and  fowls.  In  tjre  same  year, 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  an  extensive  fire  broke  out  in  York.  Twenty 
buildings,  including  the  German  Reformed  Church,  were  destroyed. 


THE  "DR.”  DADY  IMPOSTER. 


The  first  charlatan  to  victimize  the  over-credulous  and  superstitious  among 
the  rural  inhabitants  of  York  county,  was  "Dr.”  Dady,  an  oily  tongued  German 
who  came  over  with  tho  Hessians.  York  and  Adams  county  farmers  were 
swindled  out  of  large  sums  of  money  by  the  wily  "Doctor,”  who  told  ghost 
anri  KrOri  *  “wmuWfui  ”  composition  which  he  called  "mineral  dulcimer 
3e  of  confederates  he  carried  on  his  swindles  for  a 
to  1800,  when  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 


ON  OF  ADAMS  COUNTY. 

1800,  Adams  county  was  formed  of  a  part  of  York 
id  the  area  of  the  latter  county  from  927,460  acres 


he  new  county  a  population  of  12,000,  leaving  York 


:GRO  CONSPIRACY. 


Jion  of  York  conspired  to  burn  the  town.  On  Feb- 


egro  woman  was  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  an 


attempted  poisoning.  Becoming  incensed,  the  blacks  at  various  times,  for 
a  space  of  three  weeks  fired  houses  and  barns  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or 
more.  Tho  incendiaries  were  finally  discovered  and  punished. 


- - -  '  ALMS  HOUSE  BUILT. 

The  legislature  passed  an  act,  February  7,  1803,  authorizing  the  erection 
of  a  house  for  the  support  ahd  employment  of  the  poor,  in  York  county.  The 
site  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  known  as  “Elm  Spring  Barm.”  The  first 
buildings  were  erected  in  1&6&  . 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  SMITH. 

James  Smith,  frequently  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  Was  borfi  Jb  Ireland, 
July  11,  1736,  and  died  in  York,  July^ll,  1866..  Bp  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member  oUthe  fiontineatal  Congress,  and 
was  the  first  attorney  to  practice  in  York.  Be  is  buried  in  the  Presbyterian 
grave  yard.  The  stone  marking  his  grave  bears  this  simple  inscription: 

•  y*  JAMES  SMITH, 

ONE  or  THE  3IGNEF.S  OF  THE 
DECLAHATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

DIED  JTTLY  llTH,  1806, 

AGED  93  YEABS. 

WAE  OF  1812. 


In  1806  England  declared  a  blockade  from  Brest  to  Elbe,  and  Bonaparte 
decreed  the  blockade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  American  vessels  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  both  countries  and  searched  for  British  subjects.  Those  suspected  of 
having  been  bom  on  British  soil  were  forced  to  enter  the  naval  service.  The 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  and 
British  ships  were  then  forbidden  to  enter  U.  S.  harbors,  but  British  insolence 
continued  and  hundreds  of  American  citizens  were  forced  to  serve  in  England’s 
navy. 

In  1811  an  encounter  occurred  between  the  U.  S.  frigate  President  and  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt.  A  second  embargo  was  declared  by  Congress, 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  struggle  which  established  American  freedom  on 
the  seas,  York  county  furnished  few  men.  Companies  were  organized  but 
were  not  taken. 

In  1814,  when  Baltimore  was  threatened,  the  “York  Volunteers”  under 
Capt.  Michael  Spangler,  marched  to  the  aid  of  that  city.  Two  companies 
marched  from  Hanover.  The  York  county  men  participated  with  characteris¬ 
tic  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  North  Point  in  which  the  British  commander 
Ross  was  killed. 

FLOOD  OF  1817. 

The  memorable  flood  of  1817  occurred  in  August  of  that  year  when  the 
usually  placid  Codorus  rose  to  a  great  height  and  carried  death  and  destruction 
on  its  raging  tide.  A  heavy  rain  of  several  hours’  duration  caused  the  Spring 
Forge  and  other  dams  to  break  and  at  night  while  the  inhabitants  along  the 
stream  slept,  a  mighty  death  dealing  torrent  rushed  upon  them.  Houses  were 
swept  away  and  there  was  extensive  loss  of  life.  The  havoc  wrought  in  York 
was  appalling. 

YORK’S  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  York  Water  Company  was  organized  in  1816,  in  the  following  year  a 
reservior  of  small  capacity  was  constructed.  In  1850  an  engine  and  plant  to 
pump  water  from  the  Codorus  was  erected  and  a  larger  reservior  was  built  in 
1852.  Work  on  the  present  reservior,  on  Shunk’s  hill,  was  begun  in  1896  and 
was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1898. 

BANKS. 

The  York  Bank  was  established  in  1814  and  was  the  only  one  in  York  until 
1850.  There  are  now  ten  banks  in  the  city  and  a  large  number  of  building  as¬ 
sociations,  insurance  companies,  etc.  The  larger  boroughs  throughout  the  ! 
county  are  also  provided  with  banks.  York  county  is  noted  in  the  monetary  I 
world  for  its  substantial  and  flourishing  financial  institutions. 


I 


SPRRURIER  IN  YORK. 

Mons.  Sprrurier,  Prime  Minister  of  the  French  Government,  fled  from  his 
country  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Early  m  1815  he  passed  through  York, 
remaining  over  night.  lie  was  the  guest  of  Col,  George  Spangler. 

FLOOD  OF  1822. 

There  was  another  inundation  on  the  Codorus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1822,  caused  by  heavy  snows  and  rain.  The  high  water-mark  was  within 
four  feet  four  inches  of  that  of  1817.  The  same  year  is  noted  for  a  draught  | 
which  was  very  ruinous  to  the  crops  of  the  county.  J 

LAFAYETTE’S  VISIT. 

Early  in  1825  Lafayette  paid  York  two  visits.  On  his  first,  which  was 
brief,  ho  was  cordially  received  while  he  was  given  an  ovation  on  his  second, 
when  his  stay  was  more  prolonged.  The  town  was  illuminated  with  candles 
and  an  elaborate  dinner  at  McGrath’s  hotel  was  tendered  the  hero.  The  fol-  | 
lowing  is  a  toast  to  which  he  responded: 

“Lafayette— Wo  love  him  a  man— hail  him  as  a  deliverer,  revere  him  as  a  champion 

of  Freedom  and  welcome  him  as  a  guest.” 

The  response:  [ 

The  town  of  York— The  seat  of  the  American  Union  in  our  most  gloomy  times— may  its 
citizens  enjoy  in  the  same  proportions  their  share  of  American  prosperity. 

After  reviewing  the  military  companies  of  the  town  he  left  for  Baltimore. 

PHINEAS  DAVIS’  ENGINE. 

The  first  locomotive  built  in  America  was  built  at  York,  in  1829,  by 
Phineas  Davis,  an  expert  mechanic  and  an  inventor  of  some  prominence. 

CODORUS  NAVIGATION. 

A  slack  water  canal  was  constructed  from  York  to  Wrightsville  in  1825. 

It  was  completed  and  opened  in  1833  and  abandoned  about  1846. 

METEORIC  DISPLAY  OF  1833. 

The  great  moteoric  shower  of  November  13, 1834,  was  visible  in  York  coun¬ 
ty  and  was  the  cause  of  much  consternation  among  the  superstitious  who 
belioved  the  Day  of  Judgment  had  arrived.  Extensive  meteoric  spectacles  like  ;i 
the  one  of  1833,  which  was  visible  on  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  seem  to 
occur  three  times  in  a  century.  If  this  theory  is  correct  a  display  is  due  this 
year. 

FIRST  RAILROADS. 

At  the  time  when  railroads  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  York  and  Baltimore 
were  connected  by  rail.  The  first  train  arrived  in  York  from  Baltimore,  Aug. 
23,  1838.  A  line  was  completed  from  York  to  Wrightsville  in  1840. 


REMAINS  OF  HARRISON  PASSED  THROUGH  YORK. 

The  remains  of  President  Ha.:rison  passed  through  York,  enroute  from 
Washington  to  North  Bend,  in  1841.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  large  mill-v 
tary  escort. 

A  NEW  COURT  HOUSE  BUILT. 

The  historic  structure  which  stood  in  Centre  Square,  York,  and  in  which 
the  Continental  Congress  once  sat,  was  torn  down  in  the  autumn  of  1840  and  a 
new  court  house  was  completed  in  1841. 
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MEXICAN  WAR.  , 

Protestations  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  against  the  annexation  of  Tex& 
by  the  United  States,  led  to  an  opening  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countrie'. 
in  1845. 

York  county  responded  to  President  Polk’s  call  for  troops,  but  her  com¬ 
panies  were  not  taken.  Nine  men  from  York  saw  service  in  Company  C,  Ftest 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  and  there  were  men  from  the  town  and  county  in 
other  regiments. 

The  following  Yorkers  were  officers  in  the  regular  army:  Granville  O. 
Haller,  Maj.,  (afterwards  Maj.  Gen.),  W.  B.  Franklin  and  H.  B.  Gibson,  lieu¬ 
tenants.  In  the  navy  there  were  as  officers:  George  P.  Welsh,  Samuel  R. 
Franklin  and  William  Gibson. 

Many  of  the  wagons  used  in  the  Mexican  war  were  manufactured  in  York 
county. 

YORK  GAS  COMPANY. 

An  enterprise  known  as  the  York  Gas  Company  was  incorporated  in  1849. 
York  has  been  supplied  with  illuminating  gas  by  the  above  named  company 
since  January,  1800.  At  present  gas  is  extensively  used  as  fuel,  it  being  cheaper 
and  cleaner  than  coal, 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  by  Prof.  Samuel 
B.  Morse,  ft  line  was  constructed  from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  The  first 
message  flashed  over  the  wires  was  the  announcement  of  President  Polk’s  elec¬ 
tion  in  1844.  The  line  was  completed  to  York  and  . thenee  to  Columbia  and 
-’Q-hiladfllnhia  in  1850.  A  line  ^s  also_erect ed  from  York  to  Ha.rri.aBrg.cr _ , 


A  Concise  History 


of  York  County. 


FAIRS. 

The  great  periodical  festivals  known  as  Fairs  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  In 
Europe  they  are  of  great  commercial  importance,  atei  acting  buyers  id  traffic 
ers  from  sections  near  and  remote. 

The  Easter  and  Michaelmas  fairs  held  at  Leipsic  are  probably  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  A  book  fair  is  also  annually'held  at  Leipsic.  Great  annual  fairs 
are  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Zurzach,  Buda-Pesth,  Bergamo,  Lyons, 
Nijni-Novgorod  and  Odessa.  The  fairs  of  Tantain  upper  Egypt;  of  Kiachta  in 
the  south  of  Siberia;  of  Mecca  in  Arabia  and  Hurd  war  in  India,  are  the  mos 
picturesque  in  the  world,  attracting  numerous  none.:  script  types  of  the  Orient 
and  reflecting  many  interesting  sides  of  oriental  life. 

Semi-annual  fairs  were  held  in  York  from  1765  to  1819.  They  were  attended 
by  itinerant  dealers  in  small  and  catch-penny  wares  and  attracted  throngs  of 
buyers  and  amusement  seekers.  These  fairs  finally  grew  so  rough  in  character 
that  they  were  objected  to  by  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  dis¬ 
continued  by  an  order  of  the  Legislature. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society  was  he’d  at 
York,  on  the  public  common  (now  Penn  Park,)  October  o,  G  and  7, 1£53. 

A  tract  of  land  southeast  of  the  '.own  was  purchased  by  the  Society  inlSoo. 
Buildings  were  erected  and  the  annual  exhibitions  were  held  there  until  1838, 
when  the  old  grounds  were  sold  and  the  present  grounds  west  of  the  city  were 
purchased 


— 
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PRESENT  COUNTY  JAIL  BUILT. 

The  old  jail,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  George  and  King,  streets,  be- 
jming  dilapidated,  was  torn  down  in  1854,  when  tin  present  jail,  a  safe  and 
substantial  structure  of  native  saudstone,  was  built. 

REMAINS  OP''  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR. 

The  remains  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  hero  of  the  Mexican  War, 
passed  through  York  in  1S50,  en  route  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kv. 


I  J 
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LAUREL  ENGINE  UOUSK. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

To  enumerate  the  York  county  companies  which  served  in  the  dark  and 
bloody  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  to  follow  closely  their 
many  exploits,  would  require  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  sketch  afford. 
York  county  soldiers  fought  in  every  noted  battle  of  the  war  from  Bull  Run 
to  Appomattox. 

Forty-four  companies  were  raised  in  the  county,  while  innumerable  of 
her  sons  joined  other  companies,  were  drafted  into  service  or  entered  the  reg¬ 
ular  army. 

The  Worth  Infantry,  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Ziegle,  andjthe  York  Rifles,  Capt. 
George  Hay,  were  the  first  companies  to  respond  to  the '  lovernor’s  call  in  1861. 

Not  only  did  York  county  furnish  her  brave  sons 
lives  for  the  sacred  cause,  but  her  soil  became  a  pa  t  of  the  great  stage  on 
which  the  most  tragic  drama  in  the  history  of  human  events,  was  enacted. 

Train  loads  of  the  gallant  boys  in  blue,  daily  passe 
on  their  way  to  the  front,  and  the  bivouac  fires  of  U 
quentlv  lighted  within  sight  of  York. _ 


through  the  county 
ion  soldiers  were  fre- 
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d°““d  10  invasion  by  “*  Y  “  8  anB!’ 

crossed  Mown  and  Dbcon's  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  ankeedo.  . 

On  Jane  28th,  1863,  «*  . 

S,3S£-»«™ i,ica6h-  o“,?a',i‘rto,  the  s“pphea 

Z  b"he  bridge  after  him,  My  left  York  on  June  30«h  to  torn  lee 

at  Gettysburg.  f on  Pennsylvania  soil, 

Hanover  was  the  scene  o  hj*  Generftl  Kilpatrick’s  Cavalry  was  at- 
when,  on  June  oOth  the  rear  ^  ^  ^  ^  opened  whlle  a 

^Hunrfavah  y  regiment  was  dismounted  in  the  streets  of  Hanover, 

Pennsylvania  cavar.  y  xeg  Kilnatrick  swiftly  returned  to  the  rescue 

Stuart  falling  upon  them  sudden,^  K.lpatnck sw  y  de. 

“4 1  fi„S"otr-Ptar!ng  Sd  pillaging  the  to, me  of  Jefferson, 
tour  thro  g  .,,,  on  pis  way  to  Carlisle  and  Gettysburg. 

Salem,  Dover  and  Di  .  g  in  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  old  fair 

’Vta  whichsick  soldiers  from  Camp  Scott  were  quartered.  The  Duke 

r^CnTwrnirso!Ser?were  treated  in  the  last  named  building.  The 
death  rate  among  them  was  comparatively  sma  . 


■  V 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  LINCOLN. 

.1  April  14th,  1863,  ■‘while  there  was  rejoicing  in  tire  Njofth  over  the  fall  of 
Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  at  Ford’s  theatre,  in  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  ani 
actor.  ■  -s 

When  the  startling  tidings  reached  York  a  pall  of  gloom  and  sorrow  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  town.  Business  was  suspended  and  the  citizens  crowded  the1 
principal  streets,  where  in  sad  and  subdued  tones  they  discussed  the  tragedy. 

The  body  of  the  dead  President  was  taken  through  Y ork  en  route  to 
Springfield,  Ill.  for  burial.  , 

YORK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  York  High  School  was  established  in  1870.  The  present 
and  modern  bn i  1  d ir i g_was  completed  last  spriim 
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TTTF  CHILDREN’S  HOME. 

The  York,  teas  «« 

roarv  2,  .M,  The  present  structure  «.  cornea  A  »  merchant 

ground  that  donated  bytlte  lata  Samuel  Small,  a  «><*  ■ 
and  philanthropist.  v 

YORK  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

as  founded  by  Samuel  Small  in  18 ok  T 
in  1886  and  a  more  modern  and  con 


The  York  Collegiate  institute  was 
original  building  was  destroyed  by  fne  i 
modious  building  was  erected  on  its  site. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Peach  Bottom  Railway  company  completion  in 

ged  to  a  broad- 
outhern  rai 

.•  --  Gma  \t  hfl'S  noon  IvIlUMU  UO  -  -  -  - 

gauge 
road. 


The  Peach  Bottom  Railway  company  ^ 

mt'ei'rlS*.  sLc  tlutt  time  It  M  hoc,  knot,,,  »  «*  '•*« 


The  Hanover  and  York  railroad  teas  completed  in  1S75  and  not,  terms  a 
part  of  the  Frederick  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  ran 

FIRE  COMPANIES. 

lowing  compands : 

The  Laurel  Fire  Company,  organized  1 100. 

The  Vigilant  Fire  Company,  said  to  have  been  oiganuot  som 

tween  1778  and  1/81. 

The  Union  Fire  Company,  organized  1855. 

The  Rescue  Fire  Company,  organized  1872. 

The  Rex  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  organized  1886 

The  burning  of  the  York  Collegiate  Institute,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  York,  lead  to  the  organization  of  the  last  named  co>  p  >  • 
North  York,  East  York,  Hanover,  Glen  Rock  and  other  boroughs  in 
county  are  adequately  equipped  for  fighting  fires. 

JOURNALISM.  . 

I„  addition  to  numerous  sectarian  publications, 
deals,  etc..,  York  has  four  daily  and  live  weekly  newspaper  '  tab. 

Gazette,  daily  and  weekly,  established  1815;  ^  reSS’  ^^paily  daily  and 
listed  1838;  Dispatch ,  daily  and  weekly,  established  1^,  ^  7 

weekly  established  1S70;  the  Pennsylvanian,  weekly,  establuhel 

Hanover  has  two  dailiesand  weeklies,  the  Record  and  Herald. 

*?• - - 
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Other  weekly  newspapers  in  tjfcddmnty  are  the  Wrightsville  Star,  the 
Delta  Herald  and  Times,  the  Glen  Rock  Item,  the  Pilisburg  Bulletin,  the 
Stewartstown  News,  the  Spring  GrovJ  Bipplet  and  the  Dallastown  Advocate. 

THE  YOHiv  HOSPITAL. 

The  York  Hospital  was  establish'd  in  1879  through  the  efforts  of  public 
spirited  and  philanthropic  citizens,'  The  grounds  and  building  were  donated 
to  the  “borough”  of  York  by  Samuel  Small,  founder  of  the  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  GARFIELD. 

James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  shot  in 
the  waiting  room  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  Washington,  on 
July  3,  1681,  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  a  disappointed  and  mentally  unbalanced 
|  office  seeker.  He  died  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  on  September  19th,  and  was  buried 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  26th.  His  remains  passed  through  York. 

OPERA  HOUSE. 


The  York  Opera  House,  located  on  the  east  side  of  South  Beaver  street, 
between  Market  and  King  streets,  was  built  by  a  stock  company  in  1882,  and 
was  opened  by  Jonathan  Owen,  a  comedian  well  known  to  the  theatre-goers 
of  a  generation  ago.  B.  C.  Pentz  is  the  Manager. 


Formerly  theatrical  performances  were  presented  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
southwest  corner  of  George  and  King  streets.  The  early  theatres  of  York  were 
attached  to  the  inns  or  taverns. 


JULVUDJli. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 

The  telephone  was  introduced  in  York  in  1882  by  J.  K.  Gross,  who  es¬ 
tablished  an  exchange  syctem.  A  private  line  was  built  by  W  Latime~r 
Small  from  his  residence  to  the  Codorus  Mills,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

There  are  now  two  telephone  companies  in  York— the  Pennsylvania  es¬ 
tablished  1883,  and  the  York,  established  in  1885.  Telephone  communication 
can  now  be  had  with  almost  any  poinj  in  the  county,  state  or  Union. 


w 
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JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK. 

prist  and  statesman,  resided  for  many 


Brockie,”  two  miles  south  of  York, 


-ue  eminent 
country  seat, 
gPPP-August  19,  1883. 

-.1  came  peacefully  and  found  the  “sage  of  Brock ie”  prepared.  These 
.e  his  last  words  to  his  son  Chauncev:  “I  would  not  have  you  think  for 
|  a  moment  that  I  fear  to  cross  this  river:  1  have  .taken  care  to  arrange  for 
j  my  future  and  therefore  death  has  no  terrors  for  me.”  After  uttering  a  brief 
■  prayer  he  passed  away.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Prospect  Hill  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  there  were  many  personages  of  national  distinction  present  at  the 
obsequies.  The  cortege  was  the  most  imposing  ever  seen  in  York. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black  was  born  in  Somerset  county,  January  10,  1810.  His 
mother  was  born  in  York  county  and  was  the  daughter  of. Patrick  Sullivan  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Black  studied  law  with  Chaunc’ey 
Forward,  of  Somerset,  and  won  distinction  soon  after  entering  upon  practice. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania  and  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  by  President  Buchanan  and  was  later,  upon  the  resignation  of  General 
Cass  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  At  the  close  of  the  Buchanan  administra¬ 
tion  he  became  a  resident  of  York. 

BOTTSTOWN. 

MtaWUW™  W?iS  Jfid  °  mIn  1752  by  Hermanus  Bott-  who  was  ambitious  to 
establish  a  town  that  would  rival  York.  It  was  annexed  to  York  in  1884. 

FLOODS  OF  1884  AND  18S9.' 

On  Wednesday  night,  June  25,  1884,  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  I 
and  several  of  the  VVestern  states  were  swept  by  a  terrific  wind  and  rain  stoim 

which  carried  death  and  destruction  in  its  path.  The  destruction  to  build¬ 
ings,  and  crops  by  lightning,  wind  and  flood  was  widespread. 

The  Codorus  creek  was  again  converted  into  a  torrent,  and  bridges  were 
swept  away,  buildings  were  demolished  and  other  property  was  destroyed 
The  streets  of  \  ork.  m  the  vicinity  of  the  creek,  were  deluged  and  there  was 
much  suffering  among  the  residents.  Many  persons  wore  rLued  from  por¬ 
ous  positions  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  the  county.  ** 

The  great  dam  at  Spring  Grove  broke,  liberating  an  overwhelming  bodv 
ot  water  that  rolled  and  thundered  down  upon  the  storm-swept  city  Six 
hundred  feet  of  railroad  were  carried  away  and  the  damage  to  the  Spring 
Grove  Paper  mills  amounted  to  $5,000.  b  Pnn& 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  the  Court  house  at  York  for  the  nur- 
pose  of  raising  money,  clothing  and  provisions  for  the  flood  sufferers  ltd  ef 

committees  were  appointed  and  their  missions  of  mercy  were  nromnllv  ! 
efficiently  discharged.  y  Promptly  and 

doo^1889,  at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  calamity,  the  Codorus  was  again 

YORK  ELECTRIC  STREET 

The  York  Street  Railway  Company  |as  chartered  in  1SSG.  The  men  ter 
portion  ot  the  present  line  was  consented  in  the  same  vear  and  w  ,s  first 
operated  in  December.  Horse  cars  were  8  “rst 

trolley  system  was  adopted.  Prior  to  the 
conveyances  known  as  “chariots,”  were  i 
established  in  1SS0. 


RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


n  use  until  1892,  when  the  electric 
ntroduction  of  street  cars,  public 
use.  The  York  Chariot  line  was 
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WF  MARKETS. 

,  York  is  widely  known  as  a  market  town.  The  custom  of  holding  mar¬ 
kets  m  Centre  Square  has  been  in  vogue  since  colonial  times.  Soon  a  her  the 
completion  of  the  ContinentalCourthor.se,  in  1754,  a  market  structure  was 
built  on  the  western  half  of  the  Square  and  an  eastern  addition  was  built  in 
1840.  Bot  h  were  torn  down  in  18S7.  There  are  now  four  fine  market  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city. 

INCORPORATION  OF  YORK  AS  A  CITY. 

York  was  chartered  ns  a  third-class  city  in  1S87.  The  first  city  officers’ 
were  :  'Daniel  K.  Noel,  Mayor  ;  *  Charle*  A.  Shultz.  Comptroller  ;  Charles 
S.  (user,  .Treasurer;  Charles  A.  Ilawkine, {Solicitor.  Gen.  George  W.  lickuw 
was  the  last  Clnef  Bun-eas.  ° 


*Decuas.ed. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  1887. 

The  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  York  as  a  borough 
was  celobiated  at  York,  September  24,  18S7. 

The  celebration  lasted  two  days  and  was  a  memorable  success  in  every 
feature.  The  town,  with  its  gaily  decorated  buildings,  thronged  sidewalks 
and  passing  processions,  presented  a  picture  of  life  and  color  that  was  kal¬ 
eidoscopic. 

On  Tridny  morning  the  exercises  were  opened  in  Centre  Square  with  a1 
prayer  by  Ilev.  ,J.  0.  Miller.  The  orators  of  the  occasion  were:  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  *Revi  Dr.  McDougal,  Rev.  Father  Reilly,  Rev.  Walker,  Rev.  Arthur 
,C.  Powell,  *Rev.  J.  0.  Miller  and  Professor  Shelley. 

A  procession  composed  of  the  Fchool  children  of  York,  and  in  charge  of 
their  instructors,  was  reviewed  by  Governor  Beaver. 

A  large  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  Gipe,  rendered  patriotic 
selections. 

in  the  afternoon  a  grand  civic  and  military  parade,  marshaled  by - 
C  ol.  Le\i  Maish,  marched  over  a  route  which  embraced  the  principal  streets  of , 
the  city. 

in  the  procession  were  fire  companies  from  Columbia,  Harrisburg,  Littles- 
town,  Wrightsville,  Steelton,  Waynesboro,  Chambersburg  and  Carlisle;  Grand 
Army  Republic  posts  from  Gettysburg,  Goldsboro,  Wrightsville,  Abbottstown, 
New  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Gatchelville,  Lancaster,  Marietta,  Delta,  Hanover 
and  Columbia;  civic  and  military  bodies  from  the  town  and  abroad.  j 

1  he  second  day’s  exercises  were  held  in  the  Opera  House  and  were  as  fol-j 
lows:  Prayer,  Rev.  A.  C.  Powell;  introductory  address,  *D.  K.  Noell;  address 
of  welcome,  George  S.  Schmidt,  Esq.;  oration,  Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Black;  his¬ 
torical  sketch,  *PIon.  John  Gibson. 

I 

i  here  was  an  industrial  parade  in  the  morning  and  a  torchlight  and  mas  I 
qua rade  procession  in  the  evening,  which  dosed  the  program. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  General  Beaver,  then  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  Gibson,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
♦Deceased. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  YORK. 

In  1787  the  population  of  York  was  2,000;  in  1790,  2,076;  in  1S00,  2,503;  in 
1820,  3,545;  in  1830,  4,216;  in  1850,  6,973;  in  I860,  8,605;  in  1870,  IUOO3’ in 
in  1880,  l.j,779,  in  1887,  20,000;  in  1889,  22,400.  At  the  present  time  the  popu¬ 
lation,  at  a  modest  estimate,  will  reach  30,000. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
figures,  was  at  no  time  fitful  or  meteoric,  but  steady.  The  largest  increase 
occurred  between  1880  and  18S7,  and  was  partly  due  to  the  annexation-  of 
Bottstown  in  1S84.  < 


Htf 


|  THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING.  ] 

The  foundation  of  the  York  Postoffice  and  Internal  Revenue  building, 
mated  at  the  jeorner  of  Philadelphia  and  Beaver  streets,  was  laid  in  18.SS,  t 
and  the  buildiitg  was  completed  in  1893.  It  is  a  handsome,  modern  structure! 
of  brick,  ornamented  with  brown  sandstone,  and  the  cost  was  $10,010.  The 
appropriation  was  secured  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Col.  Levi  MaisK,  a 
former  member  of  Congress  from  the  Nineteenth  district. 

HISPANO -AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  United  States  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  February,  1898.  The  news  of  the  disaster  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  York  about  7  o’clock  the  next  morning  at  one  of  the  telephone-  of¬ 
fices.  About  9  o’clock  Associated  Press  reports  were  received  at  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  arid  were  bulletined.  Eager  and  excited  crowds  gathered  about 
the  bulletin  boards  and  the  old  spirit  of  ’76  and  ’Cl  was  revived. 

There  was  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  President  McKinley’s  proclamation,  calling  for  125,000  volunteers,  was 
issued  on  the  28rd  of  that  month. 

According  to  the  military  enrollments  returned  by  the  county  assessors  a 
short  time  before,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
45  years,  in  York  county,  was  17,5C9.  These  figures  included  the  city  of 
York,  which  Lid  4,099.  i 

There  were  two  companies  of  the  Eighth  regiment,  Pennsylvania  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  in  the  county— Company  A,  of  York,  and  Company  I,  of 

AVrightsville.  I 

The  commissioned  officers  of  Company  A  were:  Adam  Garver,  captain; 
Charles  Lehman,  first  lieutenant;  Calvin  A.  Seidenstricker,  second  lieutenant./.. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  Company  I  were:  Drenning,  captain;  Wal- 
lick,  first  lieutenant;  Beecher,  second  lieutenant. 

Both  companies  loft  for  Camp  Hastings.  Mt.  Gretna,  April  28,  and  were 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  May  12th. 

The  York  Press  of  April  2Sth  describes  the  departure  of  Company  A  from 
York  as  follows: 

“B'orn!  Boom!!  Boom!!!  A  salute  from  mortars  vibrated  upon  the  dill  morning  air.) 
The  uoise  of  rockets,  small  fire  arms  and  cannon  crackers  was  mingled  with  the  clanging  of 
bells  and  the  blowing  of  shop  whistle 

“Wc  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  half  the  inhabitants  were  upon  the 
streets  at  6  o’clock  this  morning  as  Company  A  and  its  escort  left  the  Armory,  on  West  Mar¬ 
ket  street,  and  marched  to  tbe  Northern  Central  Kailrond  depot,  where  two  passenger  coaches 
and  a  baggage  coach  were  waiting  to  convey  the  soldier  boys  and  their  equipments  to  Mt.  J 
Gretna. 

“There  was  a  leaden  sky  overhead  and  a  cold  rain,  and  minute  flakes  of  snow  were  fall-  I 
jng  tjjg  lingeiing  breath  of  winter  did  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  in  the  least  the^ 
patriotic  spark  felt  in  every  heart.  All  along  the  line  ’01dGlo;y’  was  displayed  and  the  demon 
slration  was  such  that  the  the  pulses  of  o.d  and  young  were  quickened. 

“The  route  covered  was  from  the  Armory  up  Market  street  to  Duke  street  and  down  that 
thoroughfare  to  the  railway  station.  The  following  was  the  formation  of  the  procession: 


• 

Mystic  Chain  Band. 

Platoon  of  Police. 

Delegation  from  the  Laurel  Volunteers. 
General  Sedgwick  Post,  No.  27,  G.  A.  R. 

Capt.  Ruhl  Camp,  8.  of  V. 

Spring  Garden  Band. 

Laborers  from  the  Reservoir. 
Citizens. 

I 


:  t^.c  station^scenes  that  brought  back  to  the  older  spectators  memories  of  the  dark  days 


of  the  Cival  War,  were  repeated.  Scenes  that  have  oft  recurred  in  the  history  of  nations. 

“The  arms  of  sweethearts,  wives,  parents  and  little  innocents  were  entwined  about  the 
necks  of  the  departing  soldiers.  Tear-stained  faces  could  be  seen  on  every  side  as  lingering 
farewells  were  said.” 

The  Eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  transferred  from 
Camp  Hastings  to  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  on  May  13th.  On  the  13th  of  July  it 
was  removed  to  Dun  Loring,  Va.,  and  from  there  to  Camp  Meade,  near  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Pa.,  on  August  30th.  In  the  early  part  of  November,  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Camp  Meade  to  Camp  Mackenzie,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  it  was 
mustered  out  on  the  7tn  of  March,  1899. 

But  one  death  occurred  in  Company  A,  while  in  service.  Private  George 
Musser  died  on  August  14th,  at  Fort  Myer  hospital,  a  victim  of  typhoid  fever 
contracted  at  Camp  Alger  while  the  epidemic  prevailed  there. 

Company  A  arrived  in  York  at  3  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  On 
the  evening  of  the  10th  the  boys  were  given  a  royal  reception  by  the  citizens. 
There  was  a  parade,  followed  by  a  banquet  at  the  Colonial  Hotel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  the  formation  of  the  parade. 


Chief  Marshal,  Major  A.  H.  Ral  er. 

Aids,  Kirk  Fickes  and  Samuel  ft.  McCall,  Esq. 
Police. 

Spring  Garden  Band. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Company  A,  Eight  Regiment. 

Sons  of  Veterans. 

City  Band. 

Vigilant  S.  E.  E.  H,  and  C.  Co. 

Rescue  S.  P.  E.  H.  and  C.  Co. 


Blue  Bell  Quartet. 


Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M. 

P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
High  Hat  ,  Club. 


Citizens. 


Ivy  Minstrels. 


Mystic  Chain  Band. 
White  Rose  Co.  M.  O. 


Mystic  Chain. 


Company  F,  Eleventh  Regiment: 


While  in  service  First  Lieutenant  Lehman,  of  Company  A,  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Second  Lieutenant  Seidenstricker.  Corporal  James  Schall 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant. 


Second  Lieutenant  Beecher,  of  Company  I,  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
bv  Sergeant  Harry,  who  was  elected  to  the  office  by  a  popular  vote  of  the 
company. 

Company  M,  Fifth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  had  thirty-eight 
men  from  York  county  in  its  ranks.  There,  were  also  York  countians  in  the 
following:  Tenth  Ohio,  Seventh  Ohio,  First  Maryland,  Fifth  Maryland, 
Second  Tennessee,  Fifteenth  Minnesota,  First  Delaware  and  Second  and 
Fourth  Pennsylvania. 

The  city  of  York  was  represented  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as  follows: 

John  W,  Trimmer  was  in  the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  at  El  Caney.  Samuel  Hassler  was  a  Sergeant  in  the 
same  regiment. 

John  Judy  ana  John  Meter  were  in  the  Sixteenth  United  States  Infantry. 
Judy  was  in  the  battle  of  Santiago. 

Benton  Truett  was  in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Santiago. 

Arthur  Jack  was  a  captain  in  the  Cuban  Insurgent  army  and  served  as  an 
interpreter  in  the  United  States  army.  He  was  wounded  near  Santiago. 

Samuel  Kell  McCall,  Esq.,  was  a  member  of  Battery  A,  of  Philadelphia, 


which  landed  at  Ponce. 


_ _ •>'.  -  -  -  — " 

Kirk  Fickes  served  with  the  Governor’s  troop  of  Harrisburg,  in 

Puerto  Rican  campaign. 

Alvin  Lebenknight  and  Harry  Mickley  were  in  the  marine  service  and 
took  part  in  engagements  along  the  Cuban  coast. 

York  Noell  was  a  Lieutenant  on  the  Marblehead. 


Lloyd  Hake  Shettel  was  a  sailor  on  the  Peoria,  which  shelled  La  Tunis. 
George  Hess  was  a  yeoman  on  the  Independence. 

Col.  William  II.  McLaughlin  commanded  the  Sixteenth  United  States 
Infantry  at  the  fall  of  Santiago. 

Walter  llenk  and  James  Ilassler  were  members  of  Battery  A,  First  Cali- 
A-mia  Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  in  the  Philippines. 

CITY  OFFICIALS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


D.  K.  Noell  was  Mayor  of  the  City  of  York  from  1SS7  to  1893,  serving 

terms  as  the  choice  of  the  Democrats.  He  was  succeeded  in  office 
« - - - ■ - - - * - — - • - -  r1 

George  W.  Loucks,  elected  by  the  Republicans.  Charles  W.  Brant,  Demo- 1 

crat,  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1S96.  At  the  municipal  election  held  lasts 

February  the  Democracy  scored  another  victjry,  electing  Capt.  Frank  Geise,  J 

Mayor;  John  Julius,  Treasurer;  Capt.  George  W.  Bollinger,  Comptroller,  and  | 

David  P.  Kllnedinst,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 

Daniel  K.  Noell  died  on  June  12th,  1898.  ‘During  his  life  he  was  a  public  | 
spirited  citizen  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  Educational  matters,  frequently 
visiting  the  schools  of  the  city. 


THE  NEW  COURT  HOUSE. 

In  March,  18i>8,  the  County  Commissioners  issued  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Court  house.  Several  months  later  the 
building  contract  was  awarded  to  William  Miller,  of  Pittsburg.  The  new 
building,  which  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  has  already  as¬ 
sumed  imposing  proportions.  It  is  being  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and 
masonry,  which  will  render  it  absolutely  fireproof.  The  accompauing  pic-[ 
turo  presents  the  building  as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  J.  A.  Demp-i 
wolf  is  the  architect. 

PHILIPPINE  INSURRECTION. 

Last  March  a  recruiting  office  was  opened  at  York  and  about  seventy-five 
men  from  the  city  and  county  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Philippines. 

James  D.  Danner  who  was  a  private  in  Company  A,  Eighth  Regiment  P. 
V.,  has  received  the  commission  of  second  liputenant,  Company  G,  Twenty- 
eighth  U.  S.  V.,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Philippines.  The  friends  of  the 
young  lieutenant,  recently  presented  him  with  a  handsome  sword. 

James  Schall,  who  wras  a  second  lieutenant  in  Company  A,  Eighth  Regi¬ 
ment,  P.  V.  I.,  has  been  appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Vol¬ 
unteer  Ariny. 

Edgar  Mundorf  is  a  Seargent-Major  in  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Heavy  Artillery, 
now  stationed  at  Manila. 

COMPANY  P. 

Compan}'  F,  11th  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.  was  organized  on  May  28th,  1898, 
with  the  following  officers:  A.  II.  Raber,  captain;  Geo.  W.  Bollinger,  first 
lieutenant;  Edward  Keywortb,  second  lieutenant.  The  company  was  mus¬ 
tered  into  the  State  service  on  the  14th  of  July.  At  the  regimental  elections 
held  subsequently,  A.  H.  Raber  was  elected  Major  of  the  Second  Battalion, 
Geo.  M.  Bollinger  was  promoted  to  captain  and  A.  W.  Moore  was  chosen  first 
lieutenant. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  4th  day  of  September,  1899,  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  erection  of  the  county.  The  happy  inhabitants  are  entering  upon  the 
celebration  of  the  event,  with  an  ardor  that  augurs  a  grand  and  memorable 
sucoeea,  eclipsing  all  previous  efforts  of  the  kind.  Today  they  point  with 
pride  to  the  history  of  their  county,  and  well  they  may,  for  is  it  not  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  nation  ? 
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|  Geology  of  York  County. 

;!  by 

A .  WANNER. 
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York  County  presents  in  its  aqueous  deposits  of  widely  separated  geolo¬ 
gical  periods,  and  in  its  extensive  igneous  rock  masses  some  of  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  geological  questions.  To  a  very  great  extent,  it  includes  the  geology 
of  the  whole  United  States.  Such  being  the  case,  in  what  follows,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  writer  cannot  do  more  than  attempt  to  briefly  present,  in  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  him,  some  leading  geological  features  of  our  county. 

SUCCESSIVE  FORMATIONS. 

ALGONKIAN. 

The  olaest  rocks,  those  from  which,  of  course,  have  been  derived  all 
later  formations,  are  called  Archaean.  They  are  essentially  complex,  highly 
crystalline,  and  of  more  or  less  uncertain  and  varying  structure.  While 
none  of  these  come  to  the  surface  in  this  region,  yet  to  the  transition  beds 
of  clastic  rocks,  algonkian,  lying  immediately  above,  have  been  referred  the 
oldest  rocks  of  York  count}'.  These  compose  the  underlying  floor  upon 
which  all  subsequent  formations  have  been  laid.  The  lowest  beds  of  the 
series  are  exposed  along  the  Susquehanna  river,  just  above  McCall’s  ferry,  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  anticlinal  arch,  extending  across  the  county  in  a  south- 
1  westerly  direction.  Upon  both  sloping  sides  of  this  roof-like  floor,  have 
1  been  deposited  the  gneissoids,  slates  and  schists  characteristic  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Chanceford,  Hopewell,  Fawn  and  Shrewsbury  townships. 

Where  the  Susquehanna  river  crosses  these  beds  of  crystalline  rocks,  ! 
above  and  below  McCall’s  ferry,  they  have  remarkably  withstood  the  erod¬ 
ing  action  of  the  water.  Great  irregular  masses  and  huge  bosses  obstruct  the 
channel  and  make  this  part  of  the  river  exceedingly  picturesque. 

To  the  Algonkian  formation  also  belong  a  small  area  at  the  foot  of  the 
South  Mountain,  in  Franklin  township. 

CAMBRIAN. 

The  next  oldest  rocks  laid  down  on  the  Algonkian  are  the  Cambrian. 
They  comprise  a  broad  belt  extending  across  the  central  part  of  the  county 
on  both  sides  of  the  included  limestone  ribbon  passing  through  Wrights- 
ville,  York  and  Hanover.  The  northern  limit  of  this  belt  is  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  because  of  the  red  soil  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Trias.  On  the 
south  the  Cambrian  and  the  Algonkian  so  merge  into  each  other  and  are 
represented  by  rocks  structurally  so  complicated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
|  draw  the  line  of  contact.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  Cambrian  belt,  without  attempting  to  give  its  insufficiently  defined 
case,  and  naming  from  below  upward  as  it  spreads  out  over  the  county,  is  | 
composed  of  chlorite  schists,  the  Hellarn  quartzite,  slates,  sandy  and  cal¬ 
careous  layers,  capped  by  the  York  limestone. 
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To  it  is  also  referred  the  greater  part  of  Patch  Bottom  township,  with 
its  roofing  slate  and  related  deposits.  In  fact,  ail  that  remaihs  of  the  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Triassic  area  to  be  no^ft  iofcated,  probably  belongs! 
to  the  Cambrian.*.  '  { 

The  Hellam  quWtzite,  so  called  because  it  predominates  in  the  township1 
of  that  name,  is  the  roost  durable  member  of  the  aeries.  Owing  to  its  great 
hardness  and  composition  it  is  but  little  alterfed  and  decomposed  either 
through  mechanical  or  chemical  action.  Above  if,  on  elevated  ridges,  the 
less  enduring  shales,  slates  and  limestone  were  long  ago  disintegrated  and 
carried  away,  leaving  the^oartzite  boldly  projecting,  as  in  fne  Hellam  hills. 
The  same  property  is  exhibited  in  the  rapids  at  Chickies, where  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river  forces  its  way  through  and  over  the  obstructing  ledges  of  quart¬ 
zite. 

The  limestones  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  composition.  Some  sandy  { 
vers,  on  exposure,  soon  decompose,  disintegrate  and  mingle  with  the  soil.  , 
jther  layers  are  sufficiently  durable  to  furnish  good  material  for  building 
purposes. 

A  peculiar  and  psrsistent  member,  exposed  just  east  of  the  old  Fair 
^rounds,  in  York,  and  elsewhere,  as  it  extends  across  the  county,  is  a  brec- 
*Vted  limestone  conglomerate.  Irregular  blocks  of  limestone,  more  or  less 
nnguiar,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter, 
are  cemented  together  in  a  limestone  matrix.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  thinks  the  included  fragments  of  the 
intraforinational  conglomerate,  as  he  names  it,  were  largely  transported  and 
dropped  by  shore  ice. 

TRIAS. 

After  the  Cambrian,  in  York  County,  there  is  a  great  break  in  the 
geological  succession  of  formations.  Chronologically  speaking,  between  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Trias,  or  new  Red  Sandstone,  should  come  great  deposits 
of  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  periods.  They  do  oc¬ 
cur  elsewhese  in  our  State,  and  yield  all  the  oil,  the  gas  and  the  coal  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Here  the  Trias  lies  immediately  above  the  Cambrian,  in  uncon- 
|  formable  contact,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
county. 

It. seems  strange  that  about  half  of  York  County  should  be  made  up  o* 
Btrata  underlying  beds  of  the  greatest  mineral  wealth,  and  its  remaining  sur¬ 
face  consist  of  a  late  formation  wholly  above  them.  In  other  words,  to  put 
it  differently,  our  county,  with  its  well-baked  lower  and  upper  crusts,  but 
with  nothing  between  them,  may  appropriately  be  called  a  deceptive  geolog¬ 
ical  pie. 

The  Trias  is  essentially  made  up  of  beds  of  red  shale,  red  sandstone  and 
quartz  conglomerate,  characteristics  of  the  formation  elsewhere,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  areas  of  trap. 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

Igneous  rocks  of  unknowm  age,  but  certainly  of  a  later  period  than  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur,  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
o  ir  county.  They  occur  sparingly  in  a  few  dikes  in  the  older  formations,  but 
extensively  in  both  dikes  and  sheets  in  the  Triassic  beds.  Elevated  ridges 
and  hills  denote  the  presence  of  trap  because  of  its  great  resistance  to  disin¬ 
tegrating  forces.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  steepness  and  prominence  of 
the  northern  end  of  Hill  island,  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  just  above  Golds- 
borough;  also  in  the  picturesque  and  turbulent  falls  at  York  Haven,  where 
the  river  cuts  through  a  broad  dike. 
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PALEONTOLOGY. 


The  characteristic  Cambrian  fauna  is  welt  represented  by  numerous 
specimens  from  the  limestones,  shales  and  quartzites.  Trilobites,  as  proven 
by  the  abundance  of  fossil  remains  from  numerous  localities,  were  the  most 
| widely  distributed  and  well  represent  the  predominating  type  of  life  that 

animated  the  Cambrian  sea  of  York  County.  at 

The  Triassia  beds  contain  the  tracks  of  reptiles,  together  with  fragment- 
ary  remains  of  tb^.r  bones  and  teeth.  The  tracks  on  a  sandstone  slab  found- 
west  of  Goldsboro  have  neen  referred  by  *Hitchcock  to  birds,  dinosaurs  rep- 
tiles  and  amphibians.  Occasional  Ash  scales  and  a  few  fossil  mollusks  tes 
tify  to  the  presence  of  other  forms  of  life. 

In  the  shales  are  found  the  impressions  of  plants  and  trees  representing 
ter™,  eyed,  and  CdnUera  Daring,  ol  Trl„8ic 
extending  over  considerableareas  of  the  upper  half  of  what  is  now  York 
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County,  supported  the  strange  and  often  gigantic  forms  of  life  that  gave  to 
this  period  the  appropriate  name  oi  the  Age  of  Reptiles. 

♦Proceedings  of  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  24,  p.  123. 

ECONOMIC  FEATURES. 

In  the  older  formations  of  the  county  are  numerous  veins  of  white 
quartz,  many  of  which  have  furnished  a  marketable  stone  to  the  flint  mills. 

Slate  quarries  constitute  the  chief  industry  of  the  Lower  end,  and  the 
demand  for  the  unexcelled  Peach  Bottom  roofing  slate  increases  with  each 

year. 

Around  the  borders  of  the  limestone  areas  years  ago,  numerous  iron  ore 
deposits,  principally  limonites,  were  extensively  and  profitably  worked. 
Since  then  the  discovery  of  equally  good  and  better  ores,  easy  of  accesss, 
often  in  close  proximity  to  coal,  has  so  much  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  as  to  render  mining  in  this  region  unprofitable. 

The  upper  end  of  the  County,  around  Dillsburg,  yields  better  ores  in  the 
form  of  red  hematites  and  magnetites,  but  the  same  influences  that  have 
closed  the  ore  banks  elsewhere  in  the  County  have  operated  against  the 
mines  in  this  section. 

The  limestones,  both  for  burning  and  building  purposes,  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  our  wealth. 

The  hard  Hellam  quartzite  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  building 
purposes. 

Good  sand  is  obtained  from  the  Triassic  beds  and  from  the  older  quartz¬ 
ites. 

The  trap,  notably  at  York  Haven,  has  been  extensively  quarried  and 
used  under  the  name  of  “granite.”  Many  abutments  and  bridge  piers  in 
the  county  are  constructed  of  this  stone.  The  rounded  fragments  of  trap 
dikes,  under  the  name  of  “iron  stones,”  are  too  much  in  evidence  as  paving 
material  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Y ork. 

The  brown  stone  of  the  Trias  is  quite  generally  and  effectively  used  in 
houseB  and  barns  throughout  the  red  sandstone  region,  but  it  is  not  to  any 
great  extent  used  elsewhere.  Numerous  quarries,  some  on  an  extensive 
scale,  have  been  opened  to  uncover  and  develop  a  deposit  of  good  color  and 
uniform  structure  that  could  be  relied  on  to  furnish  stone  of  different  sizes 
in  paying  quantities.  There  is  no  known  reason  why  this  formation,  which 
contains  the  celebrated  brown  stone  of  Hummelstown,  across  the  river, 
should  not  carry  similar  or  equally  valuable  layers  in  York  County.  How¬ 
ever,  up  to  this  time,  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the  much 
sought-for  layers  of  good,  workable  brown  stone  remains  undiscovered. 

Deceptive  and  illusive  stains  on  Triassic  rocks,  of  both  the  green  and 
blue  carbonates  of  copper,  serve  to  stimulate  the  search  of  the  prospector  for 
a  paying  deposit  of  the  ores  of  that  metal. 


-  Likewise  rather  frequent  traces  of  coal,  in  the  red  shales  an 
encourage  others  to  dig  for  paying  veins  of  that  mineral. 

A  closer  observation  of  the  numerous  exposures,  along  roads  and  streams, 
particularly  along  the  Susquehanna  river,  should  enlighten  the  prospector. 
In  the  sections  so  exposed  can  be  seen  the  successive  layers  of  the  whole 
formation  rising  up  in  front  of  him,  often  at  an  angle  of  aa  much  as  twenty 
degrees,  and  presenting  at  the  surface  the  composition  and  peculiarities  of 
the  different  layers  better  than  they  can  be  ascertained  by  digging _  J 

Have  Yorkers  a  brogue?  Do  we  speak  a  dialect  of  English?  The  average 
Yorker  is  ready  to  pronounce  his  rural  cousin  guilty  of  using  at  times  peculiim 
nd  questionable  English,  but  resents  the  imputation  that  he  also  offends  iii 
this  regard.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Is  our  speech  identified  by  peculiar^ 
constructed  sentences?  Do  we  use  words  unheard  of  elsewhere?  Do  we  ut  £ 
correctly  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language?  The  answer  bf 
these  three  interrogatories  will  determine  how  well  we  speak  English.  f 

The  reader  must  admit  that  the  following  sentences  which  are  hearci 
daily  are  of  questionable  construction.  “Where  are  you  at?”  “Where  ar  < 
you  going  to?”  “Wait  on  me,”  “Why  don’t  you  come  to  see  me  still?”  “Di<b 
the  whistle  go?”  “Let  me  see  that  once’t,”  and  in  referring  to  the  weather 
prediction,  “What  does  the  paper  want?”  The  best  example  of  a  misnomer 
is  toot  for  paper  bag,  while  equally  offensive  is  the  misdse  of  all  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  “It’s  all,”  "You  all.” 

Let  us  see  how  we  use  vowels.  Longa,  (ale)  in  words  like  ate,  gave, 
make,  break,  gratis,  we  give  a  short  e  sound,  and  they  consequently  reach 
the  ear  as  et,  gev,  mek,  brek  and  gretis.  The  second  sound  of  a,  (ah)  we  ig. 
norc  entirely,  substituting  for  it  aw,  i,  u  and  e  in  wash,  daunt,  extra,  was  and 
aunt  which  we  T)ronounce  wawsh,  dawnt,  extri,  wuz  and  ent.  The  third 
sound  of  a,  pronounced  aw,  like  German  a,  we  incline  to  over  use,  frequently 
substituting  it  for  other  sounds  of  a  and  for  o  and  u,  but  in  words  like  because 
we  replace  it  with  short  u,  pronouncing  it  becus.  Short  a  (hat)  we  make 
short  e  and  u  and  and,  am,  after,  catch,  contrary  and  at  become  end,  em, 
efter,  ketch,  contrery  and  ut.  Long  e  in  words  like  creek,  believe,  and  ai  in 
again,  against  we  make  short  i;  ea  in  theatre  and  ia  in  guardian  we  make  e, 
pronouncing  them  respectively  crick,  bilieve,  agin,  aginst,  theeter  and  guar- 
deen.  Short  i  displaces  e  in  words  like  get,  instead,  jkitchen,  modest  and 
kettle,  which  we  make  git,  instid,  kitchin,  modist  and  kittle.  We  use  e  in 
Heaven,  even  and  similar  words  where  it  does  not  belong  and  omit  it  in 
every,  children  where  it  does.  Long  i  receives  a  sound  like  short  u  in  my 
and  why  becoming  mu  and  whu.  We  make  short  i  long  in  dimension,  digest, 

1  direct,  divan,  divest  and  like  short  u  in  it  and  did,  which  we  pronounce  ut 
and  dud.  We  ignore  long  o,  using  aw  in  its  place,  in  for,  floor,  adore,  course, 
lore,  cord,  ford,  sword,  fort,  etc.,  pronouncing  them  fawr,  flawr,  adawr, 
cawrse,  lawre,  cawrd,  fawrd,  swawrd,  fawrt,  eto.  Short  o  is  similarly  treated 
by  us  in  words  like  off,  coffee,  coffin,  lost,  on,  mob,  dog,  god,  cost,  long,  con¬ 
ceal,  correct,  hovel,  common,  from,  etc.,  which  are  invariably  awf,  cawfee, 
cawfin,  lawst,  awn,  mawb,  dawg,  gatfd,  cawst,  lawng,  conceal,  currect,  liuvel, 
cummen,  frum.  etc.  Long  u  is  a  strange?  in  our  midst  and  the  average 
Yorker  stares  in  wonder  when  he  hears  tune,  allude  student,  dilel,  duty,  dew, 
etc.,  pronounced  differently  from  toone,  aloode,  deloode,  stoodent,  dooel, 
dooty,  do,  etc.  The  German  a  sound  predominates  our  short  u  in  up,  touch, 
judge,  mud,  flood,  etc.  The  compound  o  and  u  in  cloud  out,  proud,  etc.,  re¬ 
sembles  clod,  ot,  prod,  etc.  The  compound  of  o  and  i  rarely  receives  full 
value  and  words  like  coal  oil,  soil,  boil  sound  like  co-lawl,  sawl,  bawl. 

We  are  even  more  reckless  in  the  abuse  of  consonants  substituting  t  for  d 
and  k,  z  for  o,  ch  for  i,  z  for  s,  j  for  y,  z  for  th,  and  s  for  z.  We  transpose  the 
subtonic  and  atonic  tn.  We  eliminate  d,  g.  h,  r  and  t  from  words  where  they 
belong  and  place  d,  t  and  r  in  words  where  they  do  not.  Wo  have  the  general 
fault  of  running  words  together  In  our  conversation  and  of  making  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  one  word  the  prefix  to  the  next  following.  A  peculiar  inflection  to 
the  voice  in  a  direct  question  like  “Are  you  going  home?”  Is  another  conspic¬ 
uous  fault  of  the  speech  of  this  section  of  the  State. 
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thoughts  will  receive  homage  g°°d  Speech  even  ordinary 

Speech  offence  is  not  confined  to  any  class  of  individuals  Tt  fo 
the  pulpit  in  the  court  room,  in  the  school,  in  the  draw^g  room  anS  on  the 
offenders^1  “  6r8’  lawyers’  teachers-  students  and  society  folk  are  equal 

°“e'Ul  StUdy  a"d  a“  ob- 

"Words  do  well  when  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear  " 

In  York  county  dialect  the  Lord's  Prayer  would  read  as  follows- 
Ar  fawther  wl  char  tin  'eaven, 

Hello’d  b’  thyn  ama. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  b’  done  awn  ear'  thus  it  is  in  'eaven. 

Get  aws  zis  day  ar  daily  bread,  en'  fergive  aws  zar  debts  a  swe  fergive  ar  debtors 

*  «55».  en'  th' 

Fer  ever  ’never. 

Amen 


?  Sandstone  Industry 

I  ,s 

York  County. 


,  York  county  in  passing  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  to  its  southern  extrOmitv 
is  composed  of  three  geological  divi¬ 
sions.  Geologically  speaking,  the  south¬ 
ern  part  from  the  limestone  to  the  State 
line  is  the  older.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  broad  on  the  east,  about  fifteen  in 
the  middle  and  about  five  at  its  western 
boundary. 

The  middle  division,  or  limestone, 
has  an  average  width  of  but  a  few  miles, 
which,  in  Lancaster  county,  broadens 
out  like  a  lake,  whereas  in  Adams 
county,  it  is  only  found  in  its  south¬ 
eastern  portion.  That  this  iimestone  is 
continuous  with  that  of  Cumberland 
Valley  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe. 
From  the  north  of  the  limestone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
county  a  more  recent  division  is  super¬ 
posed  which  is  known  as  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation.  This  at  numerous 
extended  points  is  penetrated  by  an  up¬ 
heaval  of  trap  rock.  This  equally  ap-  i 
plies  to  Lancaster  and  Adams  counties  1 
in  the  same  formation.  The  surface  | 
soil  is  the  product  of  disintegration  of 
the  rock  and  shale  which  composes  the 
formation  with  added  organic  materia] 
which  impregnates  the  soil.  For  the 
most  part  tfie  soil  is  at  sofne  places 
_sandy  and  other  places  red  and  un- 


actuous,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  shale,  which  is  popularly  termed 
red  rock.”  At  places  the  red  rock  rises 
to  the  surface,  especially  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  causing  these  highways  to  become  1 
rough  and  irregular.  The  width  of  this 
formation  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles.  In  point  of  position  this  division 
is  above  the  carboniferous  or  coal  for¬ 
mation,  and,  in  fact,  coal  has  been 
found  at  some  points  underlying  it. 
That  it  exists  in  any  quantity  is  how¬ 


ever  improbable.  The  red  color  of  the 
rock  and  shale  is  owing  to  sesqui  oxide 
oi  iron,  which,  however,  does  not  add 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  That  this 
shale  possesses  the  qualities  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  is  erron¬ 
eous.  Over  some  portions  of  this  forma¬ 
tion  are  found  many  large  isolated  sand¬ 
stones  of  various  sizes,  which  at  an 
early  day,  were  applied  to.  building  pur¬ 
poses,  as  the  numerous  stone  buildings 
still  standing  plainly  show.  Many  of 
the  later  school  houses,  especially  in 
Newberry  township,  are  built  of  this 
surface  stone.  It  is  somewhat  coarse  in 
texture,  paler  in  color,  and  in  some 
cases  studded  with  pebbles  of  older 
formation.  At  an  early  day  much  of  it 
was  used  for  furnace  hearths.  Later  a 
demand  arose  for  window  and  door  sills, 
steps  and  such  other  uses  as  called  for 
it.  The  present  York  county  Jail  was 
built  of  this  stone.  The  smaller  stones 
|  of  the  fields  were  used  for  fences  and 
road  purposes.  As  a  plain  building 
I  stone  it  had  the  merit  of  durability  and 
J  easy  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  When 
Ljhe  State  Capitol  bu  hding  was  erected  at 


.rrisburg  from  1819-21,  this  stone  was 
lected  for  the  columns  of  the  front  en¬ 
trance  of  the  main  building.  The 
columns,  six  in  number,  extended  to 
the  height  of  the  second  story.  They 
were  probably  from  three  and  one-half 
to  foCir  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Andrew  Fortenbaugh,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  became  the 
owner  of  two  farms  in  Newberry  town¬ 
ship,  about  two  miles  directly  west  from 
Goldsboro.  Mr.  Henry  Fortenbaugh, 
the  owner  of  the  mansion  farm,  informs 
us  that  his  father,  Peter,  a  son  of  An¬ 
drew  Fortenbaugh,  often  related  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  quarrying  and 
transportation  of  these  6tones  to  Harris¬ 
burg.  They  were  quarried  on  these 
farms,  and  after  a  lapse  of  eighty  years 
the  places  from  which  they  were  re- 
|  moved  are  still  distinctly  visible  in  the 
fields.  Of  course,  a  number  of  stones 
having  the  same  diametef  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  compose  the  column.  It  ie  said 
that  each  stone  contained  one  hundred 
and  four  cubic  feet.  This  would  require 
a  stone  CJ  feet  by  1  feet  by  5  feet,  al¬ 
lowing  the  usual  inch  all  around  for 
dressing  by  the  stonecutters.  This 
|  stone  would  weigh  no  less  than  17,000 
i  pounds,  or  eight  and  one-half  tons. 

1  Considering  the  broken  condition  of 
the  country,  with  crossing  of  the  River 
mountain— such  a  job  of  transportation 
seemed  an  herculean  task.  Two  men, 
however,  by  the  names  of  Ort  and  Kis¬ 
singer,  undertook  it.  They  built  a 
formidable  wagon,  the  iron  of  which 
alone  weighed  1,800  pounds.  Probably 
the  load  and  outfit  weighed  not  much 
less  than  10  tons.  On  reaching  the  new 
Harrisburg  bridge,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1817,  two  years  previously,  a 
new  difficulty  confronted  them.  The 
bridge  authorities  refused  the  load  to 
cross.  Nothing  daunted— they  crossed 
the  river  by  iording  it.  Probably  no 
less  than  thirty  trips  were  necessary  to  I 
complete  the  contract.  But  it  was  ac¬ 
complished.  The  season  and  the  roads  | 


and  the  river  itself  must  have  been  pro¬ 
pitious.  Eighteen  horses  were  used. 
The  wagon  itself,  after  the  job  was  com¬ 
pleted,  was  burned  up  at  Eichinger’s 
mil],  above  Marsh  run.  Mr.  Forien» 
batigh  received  one  dollar  per  load  for 
the  stene. 


rs  late*  the  Goli 
upon'to  supply  *2  steps, 
nearly  ].*  feet  long,  15  inches  wide  and 
8  inches  th/ck.  For  thirty  years  they 
allowed  thousands  and  thousands  to 
pass  over  them.  They  were  placed  at 
the  Third  and  State  street  entrance  to 
the  Capitol  grounds,  leading  directly  to 
the  front  entrance  of  the  capitol.  They 
were  shipped  from  Goldsboro  by  rail¬ 
way.  Thomas  Aldred  was  the  stone¬ 
cutter  who  had  the  job  of  dressing  and 
putting  them  in  position.  They  were 
i  replaced  several  years  ago,  having  be¬ 
come  much  worn  by  the  countless  foot¬ 
steps  that  passed  over  them.  Stone  of 
the  foregoing  sizes  required  an  amount 
of  care  in  selection  that  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated  seems  incredible.  There  are 
necessarily  many  rejections  of  pieces 
that  fall  almost  inappreciably  short  of 
the  standard. 

Mr.  Thomas  Symington,  a  dealer  in 
Carrane  marble  and  brown  stone,  also 
had  a  steam  stone  sawmill  at  Howard 
and  Cathedral  streets,  in  Baltimore.  He 
had  his  attention  directed  to  the  sand¬ 
stone  of  York  county  in  1851.  Being  a 
gentlemen  of  much  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  he  investigated  the 
locality  in  person.  He  purchased  the 
south  Fortenbaugh  farm  the  same  year. 
Running  east  to  west  across  the  middle 
of  the  farm  was  an  outcropping  ridge 
here  and  there  of  Eandstone  entering  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
This  ridge  was  crossed  at  its  middle  by 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  flowed  a 
small  brook.  The  bottom  was  floored 
by  sandstone.  Mr.  Symington  determ¬ 
ined  to  excavate  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ravine,  as  thf*  stone  croppei.  above 
the  surface  there  more  strongly,  A 
large  force  of  men  was  put  to  work,  and 
his  expectations  of  finding  a  definite 
body  of  stone  under  ground  were  real¬ 
ized.  Owing  to  the  angle  of  inclination 
the  quarry  could  not  be  widened  to  the 
extent  that  would  have  been  possible 
had  the  stone  laid  horizontally.  The 
deepest  amount  of  rock  baring  at  the 
farther  side  was  about  35  feet.  The 
surface  soil  measured  about  8  feet,  after 
which  the  faulty  red  rock  prevailed. 
This  was  before  the  day  of  high  ex¬ 
plosives.  A  greater  depth  did  not  seem 
practicable  nor  justifiable.  How  far  the 
the  stone  extended  downard  is  problems* 
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tical.  That  it  became  aore  compact  and 
finer  grained  was  evideit.  Rut  the  in¬ 
superable  labor  of  uncovering  it  was  a 
fatal  obstacle  in  the  w.y  of  determin¬ 
ing  this  question.  On  tre  upper  blocks 
a  series  of  very  fine  larg»  flagging  was 
superposed  ranging  from  2  to  6  inches  in 
thickness  and  aggregating  about  5  feet. 
A  quarry  containing  flagging  of  that 
thickness  was  a  great  desideratum  but 
that  such  an  one  will  be  found  is  more 
than  problematical,  tinder  the  redrock 
above  the  lower  blocks  these  flags  took 
Oft  a  thickness  of  from  8  to  18  inches 
which  were  exceedingly  hard  and  of  a 
bluer  and  finer  texture.  In  fact  the 
deeper  the  stone  were  followed,  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  substantial  the  quality 
became.  The  full  or  thickness  of  the 
body  of  stone  was  about  twenty  feet. 
There  were  very  regular  and  definite 
separations  of  the  face  in  upper  middle 
and  lower  blocks  which  greatly  assisted 
in  quarrying.  These  separations  were 
filled  with  clay.  Many  other  ridges 
were  prospected  by  Symington  and 
others  hut  expectations  fell  more  or  less 
short  of  realization  and  were  abandoned 
for  various  reasons.  Mr.  Symington 
sent  larger  blocks  of  this  stone  measur¬ 
ing  from  60  to  80  cubic  feet  to  his  steam 
saw  mill  in  Baltimore  to  be  sawn  into 
smaller  sizes  thus  avoiding  waste  of 
material  with  other  advantages. 

Incidentally  we  mention  that  these 
saws  contained  no  teeth. 

He  also  furnished  the  stone  to  build  the 
jail  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  This  was  particul¬ 
arly  the  era  of  brown  stone  fronts  once 
so  fashionable.  In  fact  some  of  the 
stone  was  shipped  to  California.  Al¬ 
though  the  demand  for  brown  stone  was 
large  Mr.  Symington  was  unable  to  give 
the  business  his  personal  supervision 
and  after  five  years,  in  1856  he  sold  the 
quarry  to  George  Betz  formerly  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  County,  Pa.,  but  then  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  Ohio. 

The  new  proprietor  brought  to  the 
business  a  great  deal  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge.  In  fact  his  ancestors  for  seven 
generations  extending  over  more  than 
two  centuries  had  been  continuously 
found  in  the  business  in  Europe  and 
America.  He  determined  to  open  a  new 
quarry  on  the  same  ridge  but  west  of 
the  ravine.  The  project  from  external 
indications  did  not  seem  very  promis- 


I  ing  but  nis  hopes  were  fully  realized. 

|  The  body  of  6tone  was  found  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous.  He  pursued  the  business  with 
great  energy  for  a  number  of  years  and 
j  then  disposed  of  the  farm  and  quarries 
to  Frazer  &  Reehling  which  latter  be- 
j  came  the  possession  of  Reehling.  Mr 
Reehling  about  25  years  ago  leased  the 
quarries  to  the  Hummelstown  Brown 
Stone  Company,  since  which  time  the 
I  quarries  have  not  been  worked.  They 
are  now  owned  by  Mr.  Reehling’s  heirs 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  lease  will  ex- 
|  pire  in  1900  A.  D.  Since  these  quarries 
have  been  discontinued  very  little  has 
been  done  to  advance  the  brown  stone 
Interests  of  York  county. 

The  Brown  Stone  Quarry  Company,  at 
Hummelstown,  has  pushed  the  industry 
with  energy.  Other  quarries  have  been 
opened  in  the  same  section  but  not  it  is 
said  with  the  same  promising  success. 
East  of  the  Alleghenies  the  new  sand¬ 
stone  formation  extends  from  Nova 
|  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  through  the 
1  Connecticut  Valley  orosslng  the  Hudson 
river  above  New  York  City  and  forming 
the  Palisades.  It  Is  especially  evident  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Crossing  the  | 
Delaware  it  appears  In  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  along  the 
northern  part  of  Lancaster  county,  it 
embraces  the  soealled  Furnace  mountain 
and  the  adjacent  plain.  Running  through 
Dauphin  it  passes  through  York  county, 
as  already  described  and  forms  nearly 
the  whole  of  Adams  county.  It  then 
passes  southerly,  being  found  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  It  varies  in  breadth. 

In  Pennsylvania  its  width  is  from  15  to 
20  or  possibly  30  miles.  Owing  to  erosion 
and  denudation,  at  some  places  its 
width  is  much  less.  In  some  sections  no 
bodies  of  stone  have  been  found. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  outputs  of 
|  brown  stone  are  those  of  the  Connecticut 
|  Valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Port¬ 
land  and  vicinity.  This  stone  lies  horizon¬ 
tally  and  the  quarries  have  been  worked 
considerably  over  a  century.  Nova 
Scotia,  Connecticut,  Newark,  Lancaster 
County,  Hummelstown  and  Goldsboro 
stone  all  have  different  characteristics  as 
regards  texture,  finish,  color,  cleavage 
and  resistance  to  weather  exposure.  The 
addition  of  varying  ingredients  also  adds 
Complexity  to  the  problem.  Ah  export 
can  easily  detect  the  characteristics  of 
stone  coming  from  the  different  localities 


dplits  much  better  in  the  lino 
age  than  others.  However  it  is 
,able  that  atmospheric  exposure  has 

jre  effect  Qpon  this  feature. 

However  none  of  it  can  be  split  into 
thicknesses  allowed  by  roofing  slate. 

The  stone  when  quarried  appears  wet 
and  water  soaked  and  if  the  season  for 
quarrying  which  generally  extends  over  j 
eight  months  is  prolonged  the  stone  re- ! 
moved  will  be  ruined  by  freezing.  The  j 
basing  or  removal  of  earth  and  redrock 
to  uncover  a  sufficient  area  for  quarrying  I 
the  following  season  is  accomplished  dur-  j 
ing  the  winter  months.  To  work  a  quarry 
to  proper  advantage  requires  knowledge,  • 
skill  and  tact. 

Those  regions  in  which  the  brown  stone 
industry  has  prevailed  for  hundreds  of 
years  furnish  the  most  skilful  workmen. 
The  business  knowledge  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  father  to  son  through  long 
periods  of  time.  The  most  skillful  work¬ 
men  not  only  in  quarrying  but  In  cutting 
come  from  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  1 
Germany.  Certain  unwritten  traditions  j 
prevail  among  these  craftsmen.  Stcne-  j 
cutting  is  a  buslnoss  that  does  not  con¬ 
duce  to  longevity  but  on  the  contrary  j 
elderly  men  are  comparatively  scarce. 
The  dust  which  is  gritty  and  siliceous 
Sets  up  pulmonary  irritation  that  but  too 
frequently  eventuates  in  phthisis. 

While  stone  is  a  durable  and  substan¬ 
tial  material  and  its  uso  in  building  is  an 
evidence  of  elegance  and  taste  it  requires 
a  plentiful  outlay  61  caiii  iiw  ewu 

finish.  Many  other  varieties  of  stone  ar«A 
in  use  so  that  iu  the  aggregate  the  stone  ' 
industry  of  the  United  States  reaches  a 
very  considerable  sum. 
j  The  old  red  sandstone  of  England  and 
j  Scotland  has  had  its  romance  and  its 
poetry,  Hugh  Miller  of  all  the  prose  poet 
I  writers  of  the  world  has  taken  the  palm 
!  To  him  the  works  were  “Schools  and 
Schoolmasters.”  Through  him  the  rock 
formations  of  the  British  I«les  spoke  a 
hew  language  and  delivered  the  secrets  of 
the  dim  and  misty  past  iu  a  language 
j  pliant,  graceful  and  redolent  with  poetic 
imagery  but  none  the  less  truthful  and 
inspiring.  Descended  through  a  long 
i  line  of  practical  quarrymen  and  stone 
masons  In  him  culminated  the  practical 
’  and  theoretical  story  of  the  wicks  of  his 
I  native  soil.  Ho  did  for  nature  what 


Hubert"  Jbums  before  him  had  done  for] 
human  nature  investing  his  story  with 
rare  natural  grace,  and  charm.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  geniuS  may  arise  in  the 
Western  World  and  accomplish  for  the 
new  red  sandstone  that  which  Hugh 
Miller  accomplished  for  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  of  England  andJScotland. 

That  the  material  exists  tot  Work  of 
this  character  the  foot  prints  of  animals 
in  the  new  red  sansdtone  formation  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  attests.  While 
the  fossil  remains  of  York  County  are 
not  striking  in  character  So  far  as  c  jser- 
vation  has  extended,  yet  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  further  and  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Subjec’t  may  Shed  additional) 
light  upon  the  question.  While  the 
sandstone  interests  of  York  County  at 
present  are  in  a  state  Of  abeyance  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  rovi  .1  of 
the  industry  which  will  not  only  enhance 
its  material  Interests  but  tend,, to  soiyp 
some  interesting  questions  which  still: 

I  need  elucidation. 

I.  H.  Bbtz,  M  D. 
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